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stagnation,” the AFL-CIO has 


Reuther Warns of 
ecession in 


Assailing the Eisenhower jeidleded: s seven-year record of 


1961 


warned that the nation faces a 


major recession in 1961 if the public is “lulled into the kind of 
omplacency ... that permeates” the President’s Economic Report. 
The vigorous attack on Pres. Eisenhower’s “false” policies, built 


statement by Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Economic Policy Committee, to the 
Senate-House Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Reuther’s testimony, presented 
by AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley 
Ruttenberg, warned that the nation 
“is failing to measure up to its 
economic opportunities at “home 
and failing to respond to the eco- 
nomic challenge that faces us in 
the world.” 

The EPC chairman said that “at 
home we see the paradox of a 
great backlog of unmet needs, both 
public and private, side by side 
with the highest plateau of unem- 
ployment during any so-called ‘re- 
macovery’ year of the postwar period.” 

Abroad, he continued, “at a time 
when emphasis in the world contest 
between freedom and tyranny is 
shifting increasingly to the eco- 
nomic sphere, the economic might 
of the Soviet Union is growing by 
Mleaps and bounds, while our own 
economic growth is lagging far be- 
hind.” 

In other testimony presented to 
the committee headed by Sen. Paul 
H. Douglas (D-Ill.): 

@ AFL-CIO Assistant Research 
Dir. Peter Henle declared that the 
1958 recession “has left the econ- 
omy with a higher level of nem- 
ployment than either of the two 
previous postwar recessions,” and 
said that despite “optimistic fore- 
casts,” joblessness this year will 
Tange between 4.7 and 5. 2 percent 
of the labor force. 

@ George Cline Smith, an econ- 
omist of the F. ‘W. Dodge Corp., 
said housing starts will decline in 


Support in 


pn a “fear” of growth, came in a® 


1960, adding that “if housing is an 
economic indicator, it might be a 
bad omen for 1961 unless money 
rates ease or government action is 
taken.” ; 

@ G. F. Brandow, agricultural 
economist at Pennsylvania State 
University, warned that the farm 
section of the econdmy will sag 
further this year, with farmers re- 
ceiving a “little lower” share of 
food prices accompanied by a fur- 
ther reduction in the number of 
farmers. 

Reuther, president of the Auto 
Workers, declared in his statement 
that the economy is enjoying only 
a “limited measure of improve- 
ment” from the 1957-58 recession 
“which threatens.to prove no more 
than a lull between two recessions.” 

He emphasized that another eco- 

nomic downturn is “not in any way 
inevitable,” adding that “economic 
conditions are created by men, and 
can be shaped by men.” 
- He called for adoption of “dy- 
namic, forward-looking programs 
which will begin to catch up with 
the backlog of our unmet private 
and public needs, increase the de- 
mand for goods and services, stim- 
ulate the growth of our whole econ- 
omy... and start us moving in the 
direction of an era of full produc- 
tion, full employment and vibrant 
economic health.” 


In the seven years of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, Reuther de- 
clared, the economy has “failed to 
make any substantial progress.” As 
a result, he said, 1959’s joblessness 
was 5.5 percent of the labor force, 
compared with 5.9 percent in the 

(Continued on Page 11) 


SUNDAY PICKET DUTY failed to keep Ted Salvati of Shipbuild- 
ers, on strike against Bethlehem Steel Co. shipyard in Quincy, Mass., 
from reading Sunday funnies to his children. Over 17,000 members 
of Shipbuilders have been on strike since Jan. 22° against eight 
Bethlehem yards on East Coast in dispute over company’s ’s unilateral 
imposition of harsh work-rule changes. 


Appeal to Affiliates: 


United Wilson Strike 
Aid Asked by Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has called on the entire trade un- 


ion movement to make sure that 


5,000 Packinghouse Workers who 


have been on strike against Wilson & Co. since Nov. 3 “are not 


starved into submission.” 


In a letter to all affiliated unions and to state and local central 


‘bodies, Meany denounced the com-' 


pany’s continued refusal to bargain 
in good faith and its use of “every 
despicable device, including import- 
ing strikebreakers, to destroy the 
union.” 

He called on affiliates for “gen- 
erous and prompt” financial help 
“which the Wilson strikers need 
desperately.” 

Meany also asked unions and 


‘Situs Picketing’ Fight 


Promised. Building Trades Unions 


Miami Beach—Labor Sec? James P. Mitchell has renewed the Administration’s pledge of support 
m for legislation which would permit building trades unions to picket on the site of a construction job. 
He told a joint session of the AFL-CIO Building and Construction Trades Dept, and the Metal 


Trades Dept. executive councils that Pres. ibaa act: has supported the “situs picketing” principle 


since 1954, 


During last year’s debate on the’ 
Landrum-Griffin Act, Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) pledged action 
early in this session to exempt pick- 
eting of a construction site from 
L-G’s secondary boycott provisions. 
A House Labor Subcommittee head- 
ed by Rep. Carl D. Perkins (D-Ky. ) 
is expected to begin hearings in the 
near future. 


Mitchell also told the building 
and metal trades leaders, cur- 
rently holding meetings here in 
advance of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council session, that the La- 
bor Dept. will not use L-G for 
any “witch-hunt” against unions. 
In examining reports ‘filed with 
the department, he said, “we will 


take into account non-willful vio- 
lations” of the law, Declaring that 
the department is interested in pros- 
ecuting only willful violations, he 
said “we will help to straighten out 
unions” which have made ‘uninten- 
tional efrors. 

A special program of technical 

' (Continued on Page 2) 
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central bodies to “make sure 
that every AFL-CIO member 
and every member of an AFL- 
CIO ‘family knows that Wilson 
& Co. products are made by 
strikebreakers.” 


Declaring that the striking Pack- 
inghouse Workers “have proven 
their trade unionism on the picket 
line,” Meany said: 

“This is the fight of the entire 
trade union movement. We cannot 
allow anti-union campaigners such 
as this to succeed. . ... The union 
{members must be—and can be— 
victorious. It is up to the rest of 
us in the AFL-CIO to insure that 
victory.” 


Wilson Refuses Sessions 


Meanwhile, Wilson management 
continued its refusal to negotiate 
with its striking workers, using the 
‘}excuse that a small unaffiliated un- 
ion now claims to represent the 
strikebreakers, almost none, of 
whom were employed at the plant 
at the time of the strike. The 
UPWA has denounced as “com- 
pany-inspired” the activity of the 
National Brotherhood of Packing- 
house Workers in “organizing” the 

(Continued on Page 3) 


ixon Vote 
On Salaries 
Overridden 


_ By Gene Zack 
The Senate, by~a 54-35 vote, 


has approved a two-year, $1.8 


billion aid-to-education measure, 
making federal funds available 
for both teachers’ salaries and 
school construction. 

Passage of the Administration- 
opposed bill thus overrode an 
earlier attempt by Vice Pres. 
Nixon to block federal assistance 
for teachers’ pay. Nixon broke a 
tie to defeat the first school bill to 
come to a rolicall vote. 


Rights Debate Near 

The action came as the election- 
minded 86th Congress moved into 
high gear, with both House and 
Senate poised for full-scale civil 
rights debate before month’s end. 
The school bill passage helped clear 
the Senate decks, permitting lead- 
ers of both parties to redeem last 
year’s pledge that civil rights action 
would begin by Feb. 15. 

In the House, the civi' rights log- 
jam appeared brok=n as the conser- 


vative-dominated Rules Committee,” 


bowing to mounting liberal pres- 
sures, scheduled hearings as a pre- 
lude to bringing a long-stalled mild 
measure to the floor. 

The hearings, originally set for 
Feb. 4, were delayed until after 
Feb. 9 to permit the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to hold hearings on voting 
registrar proposals. It was conceded 
by civil rights opponents, however, 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Beck’s Conviction 
Upheld on Appeal 


Olympia, Wash.—The State 
Supreme Court—by a 4-to-4 
tie vote—has turned down an 
appeal by former Teamsters 
Pres. Dave Beck from _ his 
1958 grand larceny convic- 
tion. 

Beck was sentenced to up 
to 15 years in prison after a 
Superior Court jury found 
him guilty .of stealing $1,900 
from the sale of a union- 
owned Cadillac. Because of 
the Supreme Court’s tie vote, 
Beck’s attorneys said they 
would move rescore: § for 
a rehearing. 

The former IBT head in 
addition faces a five-year jail 
sentence imposed after his 
conviction in 1959 on a fed- 
eral income tax evasion 
charge. He is also under in- 
dictment with two trucking 
industry executives, Roy 
Fruehauf and Burge Sey- . 
mour, on Taft-Hartley- Act 
Lage charges. 
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ADMINISTRATION PLEDGE to support “situs picketing” legis- 
lation to free*construction unions from Landrum-Griffin penalties 
‘for picketing at construction sites was given by Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell at joint- session of executive boards of AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Dept. and Metal Trades Dept. in Miami Beach. 


Trades Get Support 
For ‘Situs Picketing’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
assistance, he said, will be set up 
to help smaller unions meet L-G 
requirements “practically and prop- 
erly.” A small group of these tech- 
nicians has now been established in 
Washington, and eventually will be 
enlarged with the addition of per- 
sonnel in regional offices to assist 
unions. 

Gen. Counsel Stuart Rothman of 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, who also addressed the joint 
meeting, said there has already been 
a 150 percent increase in NLRB 
court work since the passage of 


Landrum-Griffin. He added: “This’ 


may be only the beginning.” 
At a press conference follow- 
ing the session, Mitchell was op- 


timistic about a forthcoming | 


White House conference of top 
labor and management leaders, 
proposed last fall by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. Mitchell 
expressed the hope that “out of 
this meeting will come a series 
of industry conferences” similar 


Unemployment Stays 


High in 31 


There has been virtually no improvement since November in the 
job situation in major employment and production areas with “sub- 
stantial” unemployment, according to the bimonthly survey of the 


Labor Dept. 


Of the 149 major areas surveyed, the number of “substantial 


labor surplus” areas—that is, with‘ 
6 percent and over jobless—was 
reduced from 32 to 31. 

This change reflected the re- 
sumption of automobile produc- 
tion at Flint, Mich. Flint moved 
from the 9 percent to 11.9 per- 
cent jobless category to the 
“moderate unemployment” 
group, where the range is 3 per- 
cent to 5.9 percent jobless. 

The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity summed up its surveys by 
saying employment “has improved 
substantially since resumption of 


Convention Book 
Lists Resolutions | 


The over 100 policy resolu- 
lutions adopted by the Third 
Constitutional Convention of 
the AFL-CIO have been pub- | 
lished in a 209-page book by 
the federation. 

The complete texts of the 
resolutions and the policy 
statements are carried under. ; 
11. general subject headings, 

Copies of the book, AFL- 
CIO Publication 3 B, are 
available from the AFL-CIO } 
Dept. of Publications, 815 | 
Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- . 
ington 6, D. C., at 50 cents 
per copy or $45 for 100,  _.; 


line and _ construction 


to one scheduled in the airline ~ 
industry. 


Representing management at the]. 


White House conference, he said, 
would be “outstanding - operating 
heads of industry, rather than rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce or the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, as such.” 

Later, speaking at a luncheon of 
the National Coat and Suit Recov- 
ery Board sponsored jointly by the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers and em- 
ployers, the secretary hailed the 
meeting as evidence of “valuable” 
cooperation between labor and 
management in the garment indus- 


“If they had’ this same com- 
munication in the steel industry,” 
Mitchell said, “it is hardly likely 
we would have bed a 116-day 
strike.” 

He predicted the same kind of 
outside-the-bargaining-table caoper- 
ation in the automobile, steel, air- 
industries 
“within the next 10 years.” 


Key Areas 


‘}end of December were Evansville, 
‘{Ind., Atlantic City, N. J., Hunting- 


, re. 


the higher category and the job 


‘| plus” category. 


a im inom . 


steel production” last November 
and additional improvement is ex- 
pected. 

The bureau said the 31 major 
areas with “substantial” labor sur- 
pluses was the lowest such total 
since November 1957 and com- 
pares to 76 such areas in January 
of last year. 

Of the total number of “sub- 
stantial’ labor surplus areas, 
there were 23 with 6 percent to 
8.9 percent jobless in November, 
a figure which dropped to 22 as 
of the end of December. 

The four areas with 9 percent 
to 11.9 percent jobless as of the 


ton-Ashland, W. Va. and _ the 
Wheeling, W. Va. eviy ection O., 


The only change in this group 
came as seasonal unemployment in 
Atlantic City moved that area into 


gains in Flint moved that auto 
center out of the “substantial sur- 


The five areas with unemploy- 
ment of 12 percent and over re- 
mained the same at the end of 
December as at the beginning of 
November: Johnstown, Pa., Scran- 
ton, Pa., Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, 
Pa., Mayaguez, P. R., and Ponce, 


To Foster ‘Confidence’: 


Steelworkers Join with Meainy 
On White House Parley Plan 


Top-level public. conferences between labor, ixaengemcnt and government would help foster in. 
creased public “confidence in the system of collective bargaining,” the ee have declared 
in a new study of the current climate of industrial relations. 

The Administration currently is working on plans for a White House conference along these 
lines, following a proposal by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany that Pres. Eisenhower call labor and 


“consider and develop guiding lines 
for just and harmonious labor-man- 
agement relations.” _ 

‘In his State of the Union Mes- 
sage, Eisenhower strongly endorsed 
the proposal; declaring that in his 
last year in office he would “en- 
courage regular discussions between 
management and labor outside the 
bargaining table.” The initial con- 
ference is expected to take place in 
late February or early March. 

‘A Proper Climate’ 

The USWA publication—“Col- 

lective Bargaining or Monopoly”— 
said that a combination of confer- 
ences on both the national and in- 
dustry level would foster “a proper 
climate for the collective bargain- 
ing process.” 
The union said regular meetings 
would familiarize both the public 
and the negotiating parties with 
“the general conditions of the na- 
tional economy,” and would ac- 
quaint the public with the issues 
involved in bargaining. 

The USWA, fresh from its rec- 
ord-breaking battle with the steel in- 
dustry for new contracts covering 
500,000 members—a battle in 
which management unleashed a 
multi-million-dollar propaganda 
barrage in an effort to sell its posi- 
tion to the public—declared: 

“The public would not be un- 
aware of the broad issues in- 
volved and susceptible to mis- 
leading and cenfusing propagan- 
da issued during the negotiation 
period. ... 

“It should be unnecessary to 
sway the general public to one 
side or the other during negotia- 
tions. Vague charges of inflation 
and featherbedding only tend to 
confuse the situation and prevent 
considered and practical deci-- 
sions.” 

The USWA study quoted Prof. 
John T. Dunlop of Harvard Uni- 
versity, nationally known arbiter 
for the building trades, on the im- 
portance of employing the “full 


Federation’s 
Council Meets 


On February 8 


The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council will open its mid-winter 
meeting in Miami Beach, Fla., 
Feb. 8 with the legislative and 
economic outlook high on the 
agenda. 


a number of problems referred 
to it by the federation’s third 
convention in San Francisco last 
September and is slated to receive 
a number of committee reports. 

A special five-man committee 
studying internal disputes is 
scheduled to report to the coun- 
cil on a plan for final and bind- 
ing arbitration of such differences. 
The convention approved in prin- 
ciple this method of resolving dis- 
putes and directed the council to 
develop a detailed plan and pro- 
cedures. 

Four AFL-CIO departments, 
Building Trades, Metal Trades, 
Maritime and Union Label, are 
holding executive council sessions 
before or during the meeting of 


management Jeaders together to® 


ment Tepresentatives regularly to 
.| discuss and to debate in free ex- 
change ‘and with detailed statistics |: 


The 29-man body will review! 


potential of the leadership of the 
federal government” in the field of 
fostering improved industrial har- 
mony, 

“If the federal saeereinient ex- 
pects to influence directly the ideas 
of the parties to collective bargain- 
ing,” Dunlop said, “it must leave 
repetitive platitudes and generalities 
and meet with labor and manage- 


the economic setting and outlook 
in which wage and price decisions 
are made. . .-.” 


In proposing the White House 
conference, Meany told Eisenhowér 
there was a “most urgent” need for 
some voluntary approach by labor, 
management and government to 
“avert industrial strife.” 


Among the factors citéd by the 


AFL-CIO president were the 


structure was spelled out by the 


annual memorandum to the,federal government. 
The 13,000 word statement departed from the annual custom and 
ranged beyond “bread and butter” issues, discussing union activities 


116-day . steel shutdown and the 

need for “reducing the likelihood | 

of the recurrence of such pro- 
longed and costly industrial 

strife;” the “increasing. Soviet 

economic challenge;” and the fact 
. that some: political leaders had 
advanced “basically fallacious 
and rather dangerous” sugges- 
tions for mew laws that would 
mean government intervention in 
collective bargaining. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDon. 
ald, in the preface to the union’s 
publication, declared: 

“We believe that our democratic 
trade union movement is one of our 
country’s bulwarks against totali- 
tarian ideology, both of the left and 
the right. 

“Any attempt to weaken the un. 
ion movement, through restrictive 
change in our present laws, would 
only serve to weaken the cause of 
American democracy.” 


Canada’s Cabinet Gets 
Union Policy Statement 


Ottawa, Ont.—The role of the trade union in the Canadian social 


Canadian Labor Congress in its 


* 


and in a general sense. It was pre- 
sented to Prime Minister John Die- 
fenbaker and members of the cabi- 
net by Pres. Claude Jodoin and a 
large CLC delegation. 

It struck back at employer prop- 
aganda branding unions “irrespon- 
sible, indifferent to civil liberties, 
corrupt and otherwise inimical to 
the public good,” charging it con- 
ceals “a determination to under- 
mine the labor movement.” 

“Unions play an important and 
necessary role,” the CLC asserted. 
“They are much more than eco- 
nomic devices for working people 
in their relations with employers, 
although this is a fundamental rea- 
son for their existence. 

“They have added strength to 
the democratic structure, have 
expanded the area of freedom 
within our political democracy 
and have made possible the 
avoidance of the violent social 
conflicts which are characteristic 
of countries where workers have 
not enjoyed the freedom of asso- 
ciation which they have ob- 
tained. here.” 

On labor’s economic gains the 
submission said: 

“Higher wages have produced 
not only an increased standard of 
living for union members but for 
others as well. The shorter work- 
week has made leisure almost uni- 
versally available. The unions’ 
drive for health and welfare plans 
has resulted in millions of Cana- 
dians getting the benefit of prepaid 
health care at a reasonable cost. 
This has undoubtedly been a con- 
tributing factor to the introduction 
of hospital insurance in every proy- 
ince but one; and the same intensive 
interest of the labor movement in 
old age security has played its part 
in the awakened interest in the 
welfare of our ag 

The CLC also discussed in gen- 
eral terms strikes, picketing, anti- 
union activities of employer groups 
“faithfully echoing their opposite 
numbers in the United States,” and 
the legal status of unions. 

In other areas, the CLC recog- 
nized the economic situation as 


the federation’s council. 


i 


better than a year ago but foresaw 


in the economic and social fields’ 


“little prospect” that unemployment 
would be appreciably less heavy, 
It commended the Diefenbaker gov- 
ernment for running a budget defi- 
cit as an aid in lifting the country 
out of the recession, but maintained 
the time has come to “relax the 
present tight-money policy.” 

“We are not afraid that an in- 
crease in the money supply will 
lead to inflation as long as we 
have, as we unquestionably have 
now, considerable unused re- 
sources of plant, equipment and 
manpower,” the statement added. 

The CLC also called for ex 
panded international trade, partic 
ularly with underdeveloped coun. 
tries, and an expanded social se 
curity program, 

“The CLC has no illusions about 
the possibility of getting something 
for nothing in social security,” the’ 
memorandum explained. “We re 
alize quite well that what Canadi- 
ans obtain by way of social benefits 
must be paid for through taxation 
or contributions of some kind. Out 
only contention is that social aid 
should go to those who need it and 
that taxes should be paid by those 
who can dest afford them. 


Hourly Pay Rises 
In Building Trades 


Hourly wage rates of union 
building trades workers rose:an av- 
erage of one-half of 1 percent in 
the last three months of 1959, 
bringing the average scale to $3.54 
an hour, according to the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The average increase for all 
trades combined was 1.7 cents af 
hour, compared with 2.4 cents for 
the same period of 1958. 


Electricians recorded the greatest 
advance for the final quarter of 
1959, with an hourly rise of 4.5 
cents. Painters were next, with 8 
1.9-cent increase. 

The BLS quarterly survey of 
seven major trades in 100. cities 
revealed that one-seventh of builé 
ing trades workers were receiving 
higher pay rates than in the pre 


vious quarter, 
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Cleanup of Corruption: 


Big Bakery Drive - 
Opened on Coast 


Los Angeles—The AFL-CIO and its affiliated American Bakery 
-& Confectionery Workers have launched a major organizing drive 
in 10 West Coast cities which are among the last remaining foot- 
holds of the bakery union expetled from the federation on findings 
‘of corrupt leadership. - 


Franz E. Daniel, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Organization Dir. John 
W. Livingston, is directing the joint 
campaign which is aimed at bring- 
ing nearly 20,000 bakery workers 
in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington into the ABC. 

Daniel said the decision to launch 
a major drive was made after West 
Coast leaders of the expelled Bak- 


ery & Confectionery Workers were |. 


unable to force the ouster of BCW 
Pres. James R. Cross. Removal of 
Cross from:leadership has been one 
of the conditions set by the AFL- 
CIO for reunification of bakery 


Declaring that despite “good 
intentions,” opposition to Cross 
within the BCW has proved “fu- 
tile,” Daniel announced that cam- 
paigns have been launched in 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, San 
Diego, Oakland, Sacramento and 
Stockton, Calif.; Seattle, Spokane 
and Tacoma, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore. In some of these 
cities, ABC locals are already 
dominant in the bakery field. 

The goal, he said, is to provide 


West Coast bakery workers.” * 


union retained bargaining rights 
‘by a majority of only 128 votes 
out of nearly 5,000 two years ago, 
is considered a key city in the} 
campaign. 


was expelled by the AFL-CIO, an 
estimated 85,500 of the original 


ABC, 


CWA Raps Rockefeller 
Phone Tax Proposal 


The Communications Workers have registered “wholehearted 
disapproval” of a plan by New York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
(R) calling for local adoption of a 10 percent telephone excise tax 
if and when the federal telephone tax is allowed to expire. 


_ Ina letter to the New York chief executive, CWA Pres. Joseph 
A. Beirne called taxation of long-® 


“clean, decent trade unionism for 


Los Angeles, where the ousted 


Active Local Support 


In addition to a staff of AFL- 
CIO and ABC organizers, Daniel}. 
said, the campaign in the three- 
state_area will have the active sup- 
port of state, county and city cen- 
tral bodies. 


Declaring that reform efforts 
by BCW members are “doomed 
to failure” because of Cross’ 
dictatorial power” over the un- 
ion, Daniel said the “only an- 
swer” for the West Coast bakers 
“is to support and affiliate with 
ABC and the AFL-CIO.” 


In the two years since the BCW 


132,000 members have joined the 


distance phone calls “nothing more 
than a sales tax and a very unfair 
one.” 

Congress last year voted to let 
the 10 percent federal excise tax 
on toll calls expire this coming 
June 30. In his Budget Message, 
however, Pres. Eisenhower predi- 
cated his forecast of a $4.2 billion 
surplus in part on extension of the 
tax for at least another year. 

New York sources indicated 
Rockefeller had appealed to the 


UAW Officer 
Confirmed in 
Kansas Post 


Topeka, Kan.—Harold L. Smith, 
veteran local official of the Auto 
Workers at the time of his appoint- 
ment by Gov. George Docking (D) 
as state commissioner of labor, has 
been confirmed by the State Sen- 
ate. 

The 42-year-old Smith has had a 
long history of service to UAW 
Local 31, to the international union 
and to the community. 

During his employment at North. 
American Aviation Corp., Smith 
served as shop steward, head of 
the bargaining committee and mem- 
ber of the local’s executive board. 

He also held the offices of trus- 
tee, recording secretary, financial 
secretary, eget and pres- 
ident. 

In 1955, he was elected to 
represent the 10-state Reg. 5 
on the UAW’s General Motors — 
negotiating team. He was then 
elected vice-chairman of the top 
group, which bargained for work- 
ers in 130 plants throughout the 
nation, 

Smith also has been active in 
such community activities and 
groups as youth athletics, the Sal- 


vation Army and the Community 
Chest, 


White House to allow the tax to 
expire on schedule, paving the way 
for major cities in New York state 
to impose a similar-levy in their 
search for revenues. 

Cites Five Standards 


Beirne said the proposal for city 
telephone taxes fails to measure up 
to these fivé “standards” of what 
constitutes a good levy: 


@ “It should not imperil busi- 
ness opportunities or employment.” 

@ “It should not single out and 
discourage social and/or economi- 
cally desirable services or activi- 
ties.” 

@ “It should not be a single tax 
on a selected commodity unless it 
is socially and economically desira- 
ble to discourage use of that com- 
modity.” 

@ “It should be a just tax; that 
is, it should not impose upon any 
particular group a disproportionate 
share of the tax burden.” 

@ “Ability to pay should be a 
factor.” 

Since the telephone excise tax 
does not meet any of these stand- 
ards, the CWA president wrote 
Rockefeller, “it should not be en- 
acted by any legislative body mere- 
ly for the convenience of securing 
additional revenues, regardless of 
the need for such monies.” 


Local Meets COPE 
Quota for 15th Year 


New York—Local 296 of 
the United Papermakers & 
Paperworkers continues to set 
an enviable record in its en- 
thusiastic support of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political 
Education. ; 

For the 15th consecutive 
year, the local has collected 
the equivalent of $1 or more 
from each of its members 
for labor’s voluntary political 
fund-raising program. 


‘|been voted by delegates from Auto 


Auto Union 


Sets Council 
At Chrysler 


Detroit—Establishment of a Na- 
tional Chrysler Council to co- 
ordinate bargaining procedures has 


Workers locals that represent em- 
ployes at Chrysler Corp. plants in 
the U.S. and Canada. 
The vote of the 135 delegates 
from 27 local unions was an- 
nounced by UAW Vice Pres. Nor- 
man Matthews, director of the un- 
ion’s National Chrysler Dept., fol- 
lowing a two-day conference here. 
Under the new structure, nine 
subcouncils were established on 
the basis of mutual occupational 
interests, with each group naming 
delegates who will serve on the 
national council. 

The subcouncils include: assem- 
bly plants; stamping plants; engine, 
axel and transmission plants; parts 
and equipment manufacturing; 
forge, foundry and miscellaneous 
plants; defense plants parts plants; 
office and clerical workers; and 
engineers and skilled trades. 


Labor to Join 
President’s 
Safety Meet 


Top-level union officials have 
been assigned key roles in the | see 
President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety which will bring an 
estimated 3,000 delegates to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a three-day ses- 
sion, opening Mar. 1. 

Delegates to the biennial con- 
ference will represent labor, indus- 
try, science, education and govern- 
ment. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
the chairman, said workshop lead- 
ers and panel participants will in- 
clude: Pres. James A. Brownlow of 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept.; 
George Brown, assistant to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany; Machin- 
ists Vice Pres. P. L. Siemiller; Car- 
penters Vice Pres. John R. Steven- 
son; Sec.-Treas. Kenneth J. Kelley 
of the Massachusetts State AFL- 


Whitehouse of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

Serving on the Technical Advis- 
ory Committee which helped set 
up the conference are AFL-CIO 
Vice Pres. Richard F. Walsh, chair- 
man of the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Safety and Occupational Health; 
Sec.-Treas. Hunter Wharton of the 
Operating Engineers; Safety Dir. 
Harry See of: the Railway Train- 
men; Brownlow and Brown, who 
also serves on the conference pro- 


CIO; and Safety Dir. Victor E:. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
strikebreakers and claiming bar- 
gaining rights. 

Morale Still High 


Despite the hardships of the mid- 
winter strike, morale among the 
strikers remained high. 

In Albert Lea, Minn., scene of 
earlier strike violence, nearly 4,000 
UPWA members and supporters 
gathered for a “solidarity break- 
fast” and paraded through the city 
streets. More than 2,000 of the 
paraders had come in the pre-dawn 
hours from Austin and St. Paul, 
Minn., and Hason City, Ia. 

There was good temper and com- 
plete order as they marched to the 
struck plant and returned. The 
plant, normally in operation on 
Saturday, had been closed for the 
day. 

Declaring that the strike issues 
have been “distorted by the daily 
press,” Meany in his letter to AFL- 
CIO affiliates cited the union’s long 
efforts to negotiate a new contract 
with the nation’s third-biggest meat 
packing chain. 

He pointed to the fact that Wil- 
son employes had worked without 
a contract from Sept.-19 until late 
in October, when they were locked 
out after the company demanded 
they sign individual “yellow dog” 
contracts governing their NS 
conditions. 

“On Nov. 3 the union struck, 

seeking only a contract similar to 
others negotiated in the industry, es 
Meany pointed out. 

Declaring that “every kind of 


Marking 40th 
its 9th convention in Tel Aviv. 


and freedom for your own nation 
and all mankind,” the convention 
will make decisions contributing 
“decisively toward strengthening” 
the organization and “enhancing its 
role in attaining” goals he listed. 

“— were: 

@ “Building the Republic of Is- 
rael into a healthy and prosperous 
democracy living in peace with all 
its neighbors. 

@ “Speeding the day when all 
Middle East nations will cooperate 
in promoting peate, democracy and 
modern industrial progress and 
higher living standards. 

@ “Inspiring and helping other 
Africa-Asia nations that have re- 


gram planning committee. 


cently won or are still fighting for 


SOLIDARITY MARCH is staged by 4,000 striking members of Packinghouse Workers Local 6 
and union sympathizers in Albert Lea, Minn., where union has been on strike against Wilson & Co. 
meat packing plant since-Nov. 3. Unionists came from several Minnesota and Iowa communities 
to register support of UPWA. Parade started on Albert Lea’s main street, ended after unionists 
marched past Wilson plant. AFL-CIO has called for full labor support of strikers. 


eany Calls on Unions 


To Aid Wilson Strikers 


IUD Gives $25,000 
To Wilson Strikers 


The AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept, has sent a gift 
of $25,000 to the Packing- 
house Workers in support of 
the union’s strike against 
Wilson & Co. 

“You may be sure of our 
continuing moral and finan- 
cial support in this battle with 
an unscrupulous and anti-la- 
bor company,” TUD Sec. 
Treas. James B. Carey wrote 
UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein. |* 
“Our department will not 
stand idly by and watch fel- 
low workers suffer. at the 
hands of a management that 
thinks nothing of destroying 
the dignity and security of its 
employes.” 


assistance, moral, financial and or- 
ganizational is needed,” Meany 
said: 

“Contributions from our na- 
’ tional and international unions 
and from their local unions, 
from the directly affiliated local 
unions of the AFL-CIO, as well 
as from every state and local 
central body are vital to vic- 
tory.” 

He asked that the strike dona- 
tions be sent directly to UPWA 
Sec.-Treas. G. R. Hathaway, 609 


South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Meany Salutes Histadrut 


Anniversary 


The “warmest greetings” of the AFL-CIO were sent by Pres, 
George Meany to Histadrut, the Israeli labor federation, as. it held 


In a cable to Gen. Sec. Pinhas Lavon of Histadrut, Meany 
* | expressed U.S, labor’s confidence that after 40 years of “courageous, 


fruitful dedication to human dignity > 


their national independence to 
achieve economic development, de- 
mocracy and well-being for their 
peoples.” 


T. W. Miller Named 
Publicist by NLRB 


Thomas W. Miller, Jr., a veteran 
newsman, has been appointed di- 


rector of information of the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board. 


Miller, 42, succeeds Louis G. 
Silverberg, who joined the Dept. of 
State as Labor Attache of the U.S. 
Embassy in Tokyo. Miller for the 
past few years has served as infor- 
mation director for the Housing 

Home Finance Agency. 
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EVEN BEFORE the official 
to COPE’s dollar drive. 


‘|AFL-CIO Raps Administration Inertia: 


teceipt books were out, 89 members 
of Oil Workers Local 2-373 at Cody, Wyo., had.contributed $101 


Rejoicing here are, left to right, COPE 


Reg. Dir. Walt Gray; OCAW Dist. Dir. B. J. Rickey; Margaret 
Thornburgh, director of COPE’s western women’s activities; and 
Bob L. Riegel, local secretary and Wyoming COPE chairman. 


Constitutional Poll Tax 


Ban Passed by Senate 


The Senate has overwhelmingly approved a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment that would outlaw the poll tax as a requirement 


for voting in federal elections. 


The omnibus amendment would also give District of Columbia 
residents the right to vote in presidential elections, and would let 


governors temporarily fill House 


vacancies in national emergencies. 

The Senate vote was 70-18—1i1 
more votes than the two-thirds ma- 
jority required for passage of a 
constitutional amendment. 

The bill now goes to the House, 
where it faces an uncertain fate. 
A two-thirds vote is required in 
House, followed by ratification by 
38 state legislatures, before it can 
be incorporated in the Constitution. 

The omnibus amendment orig- 
inated with a proposal by Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) em- 
powering governors to appoint 
congressmen if a majority of the 

House was killed in a nuclear 

attack or other major disaster. 

Governors are now empowered 

to fill Senate vacancies, but 
House vacancies can be filled 
only by election. 

The poll tax repeal was added 
to the proposal by Sen. Spessard L. 
Holland (D-Fla.) after the Senate, 
by a vote of 50 to 37, rejected a 
move by Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R- 
N. Y.) that would have outlawed 
the poll tax by simple statute in- 
stead of amending the Constitution. 
Only five states—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Virginia and Texas 
—still use a poll tax. 

The long-sought sufferage for 
voteless D. C. residents was pro- 
posed by Sen. Kenneth B. Keating 
(R-N. Y.) and approved by a 63-25 
vote. If adopted, it would give 
Washington four or five votes in 
the electoral college. In addition, 


140,000 Union 
Members Get 
Labor Paper 


Milwaukee, Wis.—By action of 
the Milwaukee County Labor Coun- 
cil, the Milwaukee Labor Press, 
official organ of that body, will go 
each week to 140,000 union mem- 
bers of the council, with subscrip- 
tions included in the monthly dues. 

The county-wide central body 
was created some months ago by 
merger_of the former AFL Fed- 
erated Trades Council and the for- 
mer Milwaukee County CIO In- 
dustrial Union Council. 

Council spokesmen said the pa- 
per could be expected to play an 
important role in the community 
affairs. Ray W. Taylor, editor, 
pointed out that the new circulation 
will make the Milwaukee Labor 
Press the second largest home-de- 
livered paper in Wisconsin, 


the District would have two or 
three non-voting delegates in the 


House—the same _ arrangement |. 


which Hawaii and Alaska enjoyed 
before they were granted statehood. 
In the House, Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D-N. Y.), chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, said 
he would try to hold hearings 
on the proposed amendment. 
However, he said he was not 
sure there would be enough time 
in this year’s session, which will 
be shortened because of the 
Democratic and Republican na- 
tional conventions in July. 
Chances for House passage ‘were 
dimmed by the traditional resent- 
ment among congressmen against 
having the Senate initiate legisla- 
tion affecting the filling of House 
vacancies. 


School Aid, Teacher Pay Bill Passed by Senate 


(Continued from Page 1) 


that the measure would reach a 
showdown on the floor. 


Nixon’s effort to kill teachers’ 
salary aid came on a motion to 
reconsider Senate rejection of an 
amendment to the $1 billion, two- 
year school construction bill in- 
troduced by Michigan Democrats 
Pat McNamara and Philip A. 
Hart. 


Sponsored by Sen. Joseph S. 
Clark (D-Pa.) and 22 other north- 
ern liberals, the amendment would 
have provided $1.1 billion in an- 
nual grants for an indefinite period 
for both salaries and construction. 
This was in line ‘with the AFL-CIO- 
backed Murray-Metcalf bill ap- 
proved by the House Education 
Committee but stalled in the power- 
ful Rules Committee. 


Administration Bill Beaten 
The amendment was rejected by 
a 44-44 vote. Majority Leader Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) moved 


-immediately to reconsider, with 


Minority Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (R-Ill.) countering with a 
motion to table. On the latter 
proposal, the Senate again split 44- 
44. Nixon broke the tie and killed 
reconsideration. — 

Earlier, the Senate rejected a 
narrow substitute, based on Admin- 
istration proposals, which would 
have provided $100 million a year 
for 30 years to help states retire 
the service charges on school con- 
struction. 

Final passage came on a sub- 


responsibility in the natural re-% 


| Federal Natural Resources 
|\Policy Legislation Backed — 


The AFL-CIO has called on Congress to enact legislation clearly committing the federal government 
to conservation, development and utilization of natural resources, charging that the Eisenhower Ad. 
ministration has been “unwilling” to act in this area. 

In testimony prepared for the Senate Interior Committee, Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller said 
the 13.5-million-member federation is in “strong support” of the measure which would assert federal 


sources field to meet present, and 
future “human, economic and na- 
tional defense requirements.” 

The measure, sponsored by 
Chairman James E. Murray (D- 
Mont.) and 29 other senators, 
would outline the government’s 
natural resources role in much the 
same manner as the Employment 
Act of 1946, after which it is 


patterned, commits the government |. 


to working for “maximum. employ- 
ment, Production and purchasing 
power. 

Biemiller’s testimony was pre- 
sented by AFL-CIO Legislative 
Rep. John T. Curran. The state- 
ment noted that the AFL-CIO 
Metal Trades Dept. specifically 
associated itself with the testimony. 

James B. Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO. Industrial 
Union Dept. and president of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, also endorsed the ee ae 
measure. He declared tha 
nation’s economic health and its 
defensive strength are weakened in 
proportion to the reckless depletion 
of our natural resources.” 

Biemiller pointed out that the 
AFL-CIO’s third constitutional con- 
vention in San Francisco last Sep- 
tember emphasized “the need to 
resume a forward march along the 
entire conservation front,” and 
added: 


“Our rapid population niet, 
the accelerated utilization of our 
resources by a skyrocketing tech- 
) nology, our international respon- 
sibilities to remain an econom- 
ically strong leader of the free 
world nations, and the formid- 
able production challenge of the 
Soviet Union, are stark facts of 
life. Further indecision, inaction 
and irresponsibility at the federal 
level are capable of bringing 


about the most serious conse- 


stitute offered by Clark and 33 co- 
sponsors. It called for federal 
grants to the states of $20 per 
pupil per year for a two-year period. 
It was virtually the same as a meas- 
ure proposed by Sen. Warren Mag- 
nuson (D-Wash.), but it spelled out 
aid for teachers’ salaries more 
clearly than did the Magnuson sub- 
stitute. The Washington Democrat 
yielded to the Clark move and with- 
drew his substitute. 


Poll Tax Ban Voted 


Action on school aid came after 
the Senate overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment 
to abolish poll taxes, grant District 
of Columbia residents voting rights 
in presidential elections, and pro- 
viding for appointment of congress- 
men if a majority of House mem- 
bers are killed in a disaster. It 
faces an uncertain fate in the 
House. 

The break in the civil rights 
blockade came as House liberals 
were within striking distance of 
obtaining the 219 signatures need- 
ed on a discharge petition which 
would have forced the measure out 
of committee. It was reported that 
158 Democrats—virtually all of 
the non-southern members of the 
party—plus 36 Republicans had 
signed. This was only 25 short of 
the goal. 

Bolstered by the discharge peti- 
tion drive, Rep. Ray J. Madden 
(D-Ind.) moved formally that the 
bill be reported by the Rules Com- 
mittee, where four southern Demo- 


crats and four conservative Re- 


quences, both domestically and 
internationally.” 

Adoption of the Murray bill, he 
said, would put an end to the 
“sporadic fashion” in which the 
nation has“surveyéd the resources 
situation by reasserting federal 
leadership, planning and financing 
of projects for developing and con- 
serving natural resources. 


Biemiller stressed the fact that 
“a statement of policy takes us but 
part of the way,” pointing out that 
in the seven years of the Eisen- 
hower Administration “it has been 
made painfully.clear that programs 
can be starved out for lack of 
appropriations.” 


The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
one means of translating policies 
into programs is by reorganizing 
the “overlapping and duplicating 
functions and areas of responsibil- 
ity” of federal agencies dealing 
with natural resources in order to 
ur! develop “& whole program, rather 
than the piecemeal, project-by- -proj- 
ect approach” which has been in 
ffect in the past seven years. 


' Carey pointed out that responsi- 
bility for various water resources 
programs currently is “scattered 
through 26 different agencies.” 

The AFL-CIO has placed pass- 
age of the Murray bill high on its 
legislative program for this session 
of Congress, pointing out that it’ 
contains “four principles in accord 
with labor’s resources program”: 

@ It spells out federal leader- 
ship and responsibility. 

@ It sets guidelines for “genuine 
cooperation” between federal, state 
and local governments and labor, 
agriculture, business and other 
groups “with interests directly fo- 
cused on resources conservation.” 

@ It accomplishes for future 


‘flict among federal agencies.” 


generations policies and programs 


publicans had bottled up the four- 
point civil rights bill since August. 

After a closed-door session, 
Chairman Howard W. Smith (D- 
Va.), a bitter opponent of civil 
rights legislation, announced the 
committee had voted to hold im- 
mediate hearings. No time limit 
was set on the length of these hear- 
ings, but Smith pledged there 
would be no “dilly, dally or delay.” 

Smith told newsmen he could 
“see no reason why” the commit- 
tee would not clear the bill and 
send it to the House floor this 
month. He hinted strongly that 
at least three of the committee’s 
Republicans, apparently heeding 
Pres. Ejisenhower’s State of the 
Union plea for civil rights legisla- 
tion, were belatedly joining the 
committee’s four liberal Democrats 
in support of the measure. 

“It would take seven votes” in 
the committee, Smith said, “and it 
looks like they have them.” 

The bill now in the Rules Com- 
mittee would: 

@ Make obstruction of school 
desegregation orders a_ federal 
crime. 

@ Require preservation of vot- 
ing records for two years and per- 
mit inspection by the Justice Dept. 
on written request. 

@ Make it a federal crime to 
cross state lines to avoid prosecu- 
tion for bombing any building or 
vehicle. 

@ Authorize the government to 
provide education ~facilities for 


children -of military personnel 


| the school-aid bill, McNamara said 


to meet economic, recreational and 
esthetic needs. 

@ It makes possible “broader 
focus, better coordination, and less 
duplication and jurisdictional con. 


Labor Urges 
Power Funds 
For Irrigation 


The AFL-CIO has urged Con. 
gress to enact legislation. which 
would make funds available for ir. 
rigation development along the 
Columbia River basin in the Pacific 
Northwest by pooling revenues 
from the sale of power by federal 
projects along the river. 

Legislative Rep. John T. Curran 
told a House Interior subcommittee 
that passage of bills introduced by 
Representatives Al Ullman (D. 
Ore.), Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) and 
four other western Congressmen 
would aid-in “sound fiscal manage- 
ment” of the Columbia basin, and 
would follow a concept “brilliantly 
successful” in the TVA. 

The federation spokesman cau- 
tioned against any increase in the 
wholesale power rate charged by 
by the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. The favorable rate now 
in effect, Curran said, “should 
not be placed in any jeopardy.” 

He told the subcommittee that 
“vast areas” of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana would be 
benefited by making surplus power 
revenues available for irrigation. 

“These lands,” Curran said, “will 
provide food and fibre in the future 
for the needs of our rapidly ex- 
panding population, as well as 
create homes and communities 
which will add businesses, indus- 
tries, jobs and a broader tax base.” 
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where public schools are closed to 
avoid integration. 

The AFL-CIO has urged that 
civil rights legislation be bok 
stered to safeguard voting rights 
by having the federal govern- 
ment register all persons denied 
this right by local authorities and 
to supervise elections if it ap- 
peared that the right to vote or 
have votes counted would be de- 
nied qualified voters. 

The President’s Civil Rights 
Commission recommended appoint- 
ment of “federal registrars” to ac- 
complish this purpose, and Demo- 
cratic liberals immediately en 
dorsed the proposal. 

Eisenhower at first questioned 
the constitutionality of “the pla. 
Later, however, Atty. Gen. William 
P, Rogers- advocated court-ap- 
pointed “voting referees” who 
would “certify as qualified to vote 
in any election all persons found to 
be qualified” in voting rights cases 
brought under the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act. They would also re 
port on whether a person “entitled 
to vote . . . has been denied that 
right, or the right to have his vote 
counted.” 

‘Start? on School Aid 


As the Senate opened debate on 


passage of the’$1 billion construe 
tion measure would be a “meat 
ingful start” toward meeting the 
nation’s “staggering” classroom 
shortage. He emphasized that the 
measure carries a clear “assurance 
against federal interference. 
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- - March, “The AFL-CIO has urged 
nent B fi F WW ] d A all those interested in its passage 
Ad ene 1 S ou york. to request a favorable report by 
said the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 
leral Di isasters of IlIness — | At'its San Francisco convention, 
Te ' Beidl the AFL-CIO unanimously ap- 
and By John proved a resolution which said in 
ader § Protection of older citizens against the human and financial dis- part: 
| legs faster of prolonged illness is the most pressing. sgcial welfare problem “We urge the House of Repre- 
con. Jin our nation today. sentatives to move swiftly to add 
We have, in the past, reached solutions or pastiel solutions for pion a pone for ape 
many social problems in America. wcoldigps el ype Pree cells wie 
ability: Insurance) beneficiaries so 
We have put a figor under wages through the Fair Labor Stand- that: the Senate likewiew will have 
ards Act. time to approve this essential pro- 
3 We have provided a cushion for old. “age through the Social gram in 1960. The Forand Bill, 
Security Act. H.R. 4700, provides a construc- 
We have established a system of cieieaemeiiie compensation, tive basis through which the 
n also through the Social Security OASDI trust funds and contribu- 
Con | Act. other relatives who are still em- tions can be used to pay the costs 
Ahich {| But for older citizens, living on ployed. Unquestionably millions ‘of hospitalization and related types 
F of these problems are solved in 
rr ir. small incomes, who suffer lengthy thi P of health care for the aged and 
the f illnesses, we have done almost noth- hie hens r > Ee : | other beneficiaries. - 
cific § ing. these r “Through encouraging prompt 
ues} Eleven million persons now draw ob re & acceptable solution to preventive treatment, good quality 
deraj | social security pensions. A little oh problem. The only accept- of care, and speedy rehabilitation, 
more than a million of them are Se ee ee — ‘ hat’ 1" a new program along these lines 
iran J aso covered by private pension) ¢ sea ® po ns a mag oT at's Socialism! can remove one of the most serious 
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d by § social security benefit (on whic Bhs: nce oe | among our aged citizens and at the 
wo se aged seni his by te istering agency to ears, with | Bs Insurance Association of|same time encourage constructive 
ding the internal management of par- erica. f - | developments in health care.” 
a Get the Facts insurance bought a few years be- | ticipating institutions or with the} National Association of Life Un-| ~ 
me fore retirement. ‘ : we . None of those who oppose 
lage. On Key Issues private practice of medicine. derwriters. 
a 4 The AFL-CIO News -is Such a system is proposed in the The cost of the program would International Association of Ac-| ©nactment of the Forand bill 
antly ublishing on this page the Forand Bill. be about $1 billion a year at the | cident and Health Underwriters. have come to grip with the un- 
a5 of . aay tirkes ‘af ak The Forand bill, named after its} start. This would be met by an Most of these groups also op-| answerable reality that is the core 
ial Shaeth cn Colnnees Suewial chief sponsor, Rep. Aime J. Forand| increase of one-fourth of 1 per- | posed the original Social Security| of the problem: the lack of med- 
re be —. P’ rth me | |(D-R. 1.), provides for extension of | cent in the social security taxes | Act. . 
background informa om | | the social security system to pro- and andi Those who a éd ical protection for the aged is 
by basic issues coming before p : z on employers employes, . ppeared to support a ; 
‘ani the second session of the | | “ico Hospital and skilled nursing) ¢hree-eighths of 1 percent.on |enactment of the Forand bill in- undermining our national goal of 
iow 86th Ce home care and certain surgical ex-| self-employed persons. The tax | cluded: dignified, independent, earned 
uld The ata, prepared by ieee for all social security bene-| would apply, as it does now, to AFL-CIO. retirement. 
” John Beidler of the AFL- pray Ngee earnings up to $4,800 a year, so American Nurses’ Association. The way to provide this protec- 
h . iS means, In addition to re-| that a worker would, at most, National Association of Social},:... ; - 
that CIO Dept. of Legislation, is . tion is through the retirement sys- 
Ore deste % the ‘lest tired persons, those covered would| pay $12 more each year in social | Workers. itself 
d be — give egiia: include widows with dependent security taxes. American Public Welfare Asso- — Pere 
tive history of the issue, the hild F ; ie Prospects for passage of the 
Rio) children and persons who draw| The Forand bill was first intro-| ciation. . : 
ower various forces involved pro benefits. be f 1 disabili : f a 3 : Forand bill during the present ses- 
. and con and the general na- nefits because of total disability. | guced in 1957, but failed to receive} National Consumers League. sion of the Congress are compli- 
“will tants 08 Allis tatnedinced. Under the Forand bill the Secre-| any positive consideration~by the| National Farmers Union. cated by the probability that the 
iture Reprints of the fact sheet tary of Health, Education and Wel- | 85th Congress. ‘ Group Health Association Of} <<.ion wilf be a short one so that 
ex cities “il hn eveliable fram fare would administer the plan, as| The bill, however, was reintro- America. "2 members may be free to attend the 
l= the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legis- he does the existing social security duced in the 86th Congress, and| Council of Golden Ring Clubs national political conventions. 
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iy) averages omty @ month. _.¢| Any qualified hospital or skilled} Opposing the bill were: phia, said the use of the OASI ma-| ,, tired : 
€ maximum benefit for a retired) nursing home could participate in ih dical Associati chinery would “minimize pauper- aah ey navies 
couple, which only a small propor-| the program. Rates for services American Medica ssocia ion. seni” aad wiaaik’ “tomd $0 hace dora ment; whether you have aging 
d to @ tion of benaticiarien receive, is but| rendered to the eligible sick would American Dental Association. | 1. ever-increasing cost of health| Parents whose happiness is your 
$180 a month. be set by agreement between the] . American Pharmaceutical Asso- care under public assistance and| concern; or whether you simply 
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ie pithinese 4 Fe nt and the hospital or state hospital aid programs. recognize the social and eco- 
bol- come rent, » Clothing and |nursing home, using the kind of| Chamber of Commerce of the} The medical directors of four a? ‘pe peng 
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de- ; : special proviso forbids any admin- | Commerce. man, Dr. Joseph A. Langbord, and | 4700, the Forand bill. 
good is this insurance? Tic. Sule: Gibastenadd 
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any insurance benefits at all. for by the worker during his Ways and Means Committee, 
wall This tends to prove what the The Forand bill, H.R. 4700, provides: years of peak earning power. which has jurisdiction over 
ssa eats: and other te Broups @ 60 days of hospitalization in a 12-month period for those “In spite of the American the Forand bill, H.R. 4700 
al tlhe pes Re Fore y saebend eligible to receive social security benefits. Medical Association’s official at- are: 
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. plans is that in many cases as soon @ An increase in contributions to the social security trust | | patient Dept. in New York, said “it| | risom (Va.), Frank M. Kar- 
sill as the insured retiree draws some| | 1umd of one-fourth of 1 percent for employes, one-fourth of | | does not seem fair” that the aged| | stem (Mo.), A. Sydney Her- 
‘tha benefit from his insurance policy,| | 1 percent for employers and three-eighths of 1 percent for | |“should haye to be pauperized in| | long, Jr. (Fla.), Frank Ikard 
vote fm ‘the company cancels. self-employed — on earnings up to $4,800 a year. order to get medical care,” and| | (Texas), T. M. Machrowicz 
What happens to these people, & ine choice of hospitals and nursing homes by the | |added that Forand bill passage (Mich.), James B. Frazier, Jr., 
and to those who have no health would make this care available as (Tenn.), William J. Green, 
insurance coverage at all, when ® as Seterel government would exercise no contre over | | 4S 4 matter of right. i Jr. vv feesy oe oS 
ad be major illness strikes? the operation of hospitals or nursing homes, or over the The committee took no decisive Lee Me (Mont.), 
sa Savings, which have been pains- selection or payment of personnel. action on the Forand bill after its| | M- Mason (iL), John W. 
iru’ @ takingly accumulated. over the It is estimated that for the first year of operation the cost | |b¢arings. Since the proposal is a seme: Sey evel > 
ca years to be used for some modest’ : ni P tax measure, the constitution re-| | Baker (Tenn.), Thomas B. 
of hospital benefits would be $905 million, the cost of skilled er phe 
them comforts during. retirement, are P benefits “neclici ai Gus Pome g of om ‘quires that the bill originate in the| | Curtis (Mo.), Victor A. Knox 
oom HE lost. nursing ts “negligible,” surgical ts | | House. Therefore, proponents of _ | Gtich.), James B. Utt (Calif.), 
t the If all funds are the retired | | $80 million. the Forand bill must secure favor-| | Jackson E. Betts (Ohio), 
gone, 7 : s 
ancéH person may, by proving his pov- It is estimated also that the increase in contribution rates | | able action by the House Ways and| | Bruce Alger (Texas), Albert 
erty, obtain public assistance. ' would bring into the social security trust fund about $1 billion | | Means Committee. H. Bosch (N. Y.), John A. 
’ A final alternative, for many, is| | during the first year, enough to pay for the program. The committee is expected to| | La Fore, Jr. (Pa.). 
to seek the help of children or . vote on the bill some time in 
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.,. A Time for Decision. 
IEBRUARY IS A MONTH of decision for the second session of 


the 86th Congress. The Administration has presented its severely | 


limited program. The congressional leaders have féviewed the| — 


status. of pending legislation, much of it subjected to exhaustive 
hearings at the first session,’ Now the time has come for action. 

The Senate set a good example as it broke the 11-year logjam 
on school aid bills and approved a $1.8 billion measure providing 
direct federal grants to the states for a two-year program. 

Of equal significance, the Senate earlier voted 71 to 18 to reject 
the extremely limited Javits-Cooper substitute that was all the Ad- 
ministration was willing to offer. The overwhelming vote should 
help House leaders pressure the Rules Committee to report out the 

- school aid bill cleared last year by the Education Committee. 

At midmonth the Senate is slated to start debate on a civil rights 
bill. The mounting urgency for legislation to plug the loopholes in 
the 1957 legislation and extend its scope has finally started action in 
the House Rules Committee on a watered-down measure approved 
by the House Judiciary age at the last session.. 

In the Administration’s oft-used phrase, it’s time to substitute 
~ deeds for words, legislation for campaign promises. 


The Sales Tax Racket 


| CLAMORING NEED of an expanding population for 
state and local services is bringing renewed pressure on the 
25 state legislatures meeting this year for sales taxes and other 
consumer levies that bite deeply into the spendable dollars of 
low and moderate-income groups. 

Sales taxes in any form are unfair and regressive. They violate 
the first principle of taxation—that taxes should be based on the 
ability to pay. 

This principle is the basis of the income tax—the higher the 
income the higher the tax. The sales tax appears to tax all persons 
equitably because it is a flat amount or percentage. But these levies 


-. take a much higher percentage of a low-income family’s earnings | j 


than from a high-income family. 


The answer is to extend the income tax principle to state tax| 94 


laws, establishing such laws where they do not exist and graduating 


them to yield higher revenues where they are in effect. 
The federal government can take a hand in this effort. It can 
- give the states an incentive to adopt and improve their tax laws 
by providing a specific tax credit for income taxes paid to states 
under laws meeting certain minimum federal standards. 


Greed. Ine. 


HE CONTRAST between the clinical purity of scientific 

achievement and the greed and grubbiness of the marketplace 
has been projected vividly for the American people in the Kefauver 
committee’s hearings on tranquilizer drugs. 

The development of tranquilizers as a treatment for mental illness 
was a milestone in scientific progress. It made possible treatment of 
many cases outside the confines of mental hospitals long notorious 
for their “snake pit” conditions. 

But as with many scientific achievements the development of 
tranquilizers was exploited for unconscionable profits by a hand- 
ful of drug firms—not in terms of how this new discovery could 
be made available to millions of mentally ill persons at a reason- 
able cost but in terms of how much the traffic would bear. 

The hearings have exposed the avarice and callousness that too 
often plague the American private enterprise system. 
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‘Get Us Out This Time Pore ee 


‘Increase the Incentives:’ 


Employer Delegate Hails ILO 
As Forum for Selling America 


Oliver F. Burnett, president of the National 
Electrical Contractors Association, served as an 
employer delegate to the sixth session of the. Intl, 
Labor Organization in Geneva. . His views on the 
ILO, reprinted below, appeared in the December 
1959 issue of “Qualified Contractor,” official pub- 
lication of the NECA, in a signed article entitled 
“The ILO Weapon.” 


HE INTL. LABOR Organization offers Amer- 

ica a great opportunity to preserve not only 
our free competitive private enterprise system but 
also our high standard of living. 

This may sound strange to American business 
men, who have been suspicious of the ILO, Or- 
ganized business has taken part in the ILO with 
tongue in cheek because they had an uneasy feel- 
ing that the Communists and Socialists would use 
it against us. Some of that feeling comes from a 
lack of understanding of the ILO and its aims. 
Some comes from the defeatist attitude that the 
U.S. business man is no match for the Commu- 
nists and Socialists at the conference table. 


I had the privilege of representing the United 
States.as an employer delegate to the Sixth Ses- 
sion of the ILO at Geneva. As a result I believe 
that the ILO affords America a fine contact 
with the 79 other participating nations, includ- 
ing the USSR. I know that the U.S, business 
man can handle himself well against the “pros” 
on the other side, and that his views are re- 
Spected and eagerly sought by those who can 
gain the most from them. 

The ILO was established under the Treaty of 
Versailles to promote peace by exchange of infor- 
mation among the nations and give weight to rec- 
ommendations. of these nations in the field of 
social and economic justice for the working man. 
The idea was that harmonious international rela- 
tions would be advanced by raising the standard 


-|of all the people who produce goods and services, 


What America has to sell is freedom of the 
individual. The Communists can produce exceed- 
ingly well. But they achieve production by com- 
mand. Slavery is inherent in that system. In 
America ve produce for profit. The only way we 


can make a prolit is through the workers. We 


~ Renaissance. 


must make sure that we satisfy the needs of our 
workers if they are to produce so we can make 
a profit. Our system has greater built-in security 
for the worker than any socialist scheme, But it 
depends on the profit motive, and here at home 
we had better give serious attentiom to make sure 
the climate permits profits, 


THE STATEMENT of this American social 
and economic philosophy,_bluntly put by a busi- 
ness man, startled other delegates, most of whom 
had Socialist leanings. They look to government 
for both opportunity and protection, and they are 
disillusioned. When they grasped the meaning of 
our way, they became excited and eager to know 
more. 


The ILO gives us an opportunity to tell them 
more. They are receptive to our ideas so long as 
we do not try to force our views on them. What 
we have is nothing more than an extension of the 
concept of individual freedom that sparked the 
We have tried it and like-it. We 
think that if others try it they, too, might like it. 

The ILO is developing such practical steps to 
equalize working standards throughout the world 
as building skill. They avidly sought informa- 
tion on our apprenticeship and training methods. 


They want to know how to attract young men into 
construction. 


We tell them that they must increase the 
incentives. Here is a practical answer to the 
concern of American business with unfair for- 
eign competition based on low wages. If the 
ILO can cause the wage of a Japanese con- 
struction worker to rise from 25 cents an hour 
to something like the level in the U.S., the Jap- 


anese manufacturer will lose some of the ad- ° 


vantage he ‘has over the U.S. manufacturer 
because he will not be able to build new facili- 
ties so cheaply. 


It seems the time has passed when we can build 

a tariff or protection fence around our high living 
standard while the rest of the world goes hungry. 
The ILO points to another and, surely, better way 
—taise the worker standards of the world to .ap- 
proximate ours so we can have an opportunity: to 
compete for the benefit of all, 
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Page Seven 


Morgan Says: 


Action 1 in Sight on A Civil Rights. 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
"Samaons of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday . 
through Friday at 7 p. m., EST.)- 


LB ADMINISTRATION has just thrown 
what may turn out to be a very constructive 
pst wrench into the creaking machinery of 


insure Negro voting rights 
has already won prelimi- 
nary’ approval from im- 
portant. liberals in Con- 
gress plus a wry and am- 
bivalent compliment from 
northern Democrats to the 

bi ais effect that, politically 

Morgan speaking, it could not have 
been more perfectly timed to reflect credit on the 
Republican presidential campaign. 


On the Sénate side, hearings on other related 


bills, including a civil rights commission proposal 
to.create non-judicial registrars to break up local- 
level conspiracies against Negro registration, have 
been inching along before a subcommittee under 
two -handicaps: a singular lack of Administration 
interest and impetus and the active non-coopera- 
tion of Judiciary Committee Chairman Eastland 
(D-Miss.). 


Vandercook Says: 


What Happened to ‘Progress?’ 


(This column is excerpted from the nighily 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HE DEMOCRATS, with ill-concealed de- 
light, have made a discovery. Last time 


around, they ‘point out, the GOP election cam- 


[ 


paign slogan was “Peace, 
Prosperity and Progress.” 

This year, their opponents 
chortle, it will merely be 
“Peace and Prosperity.” 


In short, references to 
“Progress” have been 
dropped. 


If that omission was de- 
liberate, it is not hard to 
understand. For the facts 
are as plain as the nose of 

Vandercook the Republican elephant 
that the rate of growth of the U.S. during the 
Eisenhower Administration has slowed down. The 
figures which Pres. Eisenhower and his associates 
are most fond of publishing are those which indi- 
cate that the U.S. is getting richer. Of course it 
is. It would be altogether extraordinary if our 
national income and-our gross national product 
were not rising. The point is—how rapidly? The 
answer seems to be that it is not rising as rapidly 
as it has in the past; nor nearly so rapidly as it 
should, 


Washington Reports: 


Bill Barring Cancer-Causing 
Additives Called Sure To Pass 


| Diy a: pers eh} to prevent use of cancer-caus- 
ing additives in drugs and cosmetics will pass 
Congress i in this session according to leading Dem- 
ocratic and Republican members of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
where the bill is now. 

Rep. John Dingell (D-Mich.) and Rep. Milton 


W. Glenn (R-N. J.) stressed the importance of. 


including ‘an amendment introduced by Rep. 
James J. Delaney (D-N. Y.). The Delaney amend- 
ment specifically authorizes the Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare to prohibit use of “cancer- 
producing” substances. 

Dingell said on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service educational pro- 
gram heard on 300 radio stations, that the bill 
puts the burden of proving safety upon the manu- 
facturer “as the person who would add these sub- 
stances,” 


~ 


ara ae ei 


“eratic strategist in the House, Rep. Richard Bol- 


_ Vice Pres. Nixon’s forces with the objective of i in- 


“if the Administration is as determined to pass 


- foot-dragging can be changed to supporting votes 


ey 


In-the House, Democrats were on the verge’ of 
making a loud hue-and-cry over*the fact that so 


few Republicans had signed a petition to discharge}. 


a mild bill locked up in the Rules Committee when 
the Attorney General sprang his surprise., “The 
timing was fabulous,” commented a key Demo- 


ling (Mo.); “a clever and constructive ploy” by’ 


fluencing minority groups. 

_ Although House Democrats went ahead with 
a planned “talkathon” to pressure the Admin- 
istration into putting more support behind civil 
Fights legislation, it appears they already have 
it, ironically, in Rogers’ new proposal. 

It seemed clear that this was Minority Leader 

Halieck’s way of repaying southern Democrats for 
their support on last year’s labor reform bill. But 


Rogers’ measure as it claims to be, Republican 


overnight. 


THIS MEANS stronger civil rights legislation 
may emerge from this session than anybody had 
hoped for. Democrats painfully realize that Re- 
publicans can and will claim the credit and that 
the damage of the Halleck-guided-GOP-southern 
Democrat coalition will be forgotten in the rush. 
However the general liberal disposition appears to 
be to support the Attorney General’s proposal, on 
the theory that strengthening Negro voting rights 
is more important than who gets the credit. 


TYPICALLY, since the late 1920’s, the aver- 
age yearly increase in the U.S. gross national prod- 
uct, in terms of individual per-capita benefits (and 
with change in the purchasing power of the dollar 
allowed for) was about 2.5 percent. During the 
Truman period, that rate-climbed to nearly 4 per- 
cent. Averaged out over the Eisenhower years, 
that figure has now dropped to less than 1 percent. 

That slowdown becomes even more disturb- 
ing when one learns where the increases in our 
wealth have been going. Interest rates during 
the GOP years have risen 90 percent. Divi- 
dends have gone up 50 percent; the income of 
labor 42 percent. But the take of American 
farmers has fallen by 34 percent. 

Stark figures take on humanity when we dis- 
cover how many Americans have signally failed 
to benefit from such increases in our wealth as 
we have achieved. Right now these categories .of 
Americans still live in poverty, * 


POVERTY, be it noted, that is described as the 
condition of a family of four with an income of 
less than $2,500 a year; or single persons who earn 
less than $1,100 a year. In that submerged group 
are no less than 55 percent of all of. our citizens 
who are over 65 years of age; 54 percent of all 
U.S. farm families; 7 million in families whose 
breadwinner is employed in unskilled labor. 

That group has increased—and not decreased 
—during the past seven years. That, indeed, is 
not “Progress.” Nor is it a sign post that points 
to “Prosperity” or “Peace.” 


Glenn noted that under existing law “17 so-|i 
called colors used in lipsticks are under question | § 


and were banned as of Feb. 1 by. a directive by 
Sec. of Health Flemming.” 


ing legislation becomes effective. 
“While we’re talking about amendments, let me 


say there will probably be some of the industry |; 


that will want to get amendments into the bill 
that would have to do with procedures, changing 
the burden of proof and so on,” commented 
Glenn. 

“J think that’s something we have to be care- 
ful about, Once we get into a situation where 
we have a lot of legal technicalities that may call 
for interpretation by the courts, we may get into 


He said that industry | § 
has tried to delay the order until and if the pend- |; 


THE BURDEN of Vice Pres. Nixon’s first 1960 campaign speech 
was that Mr. Eisenhower has been a wise President, a “strong” 
President, a practically unprecedented President—and that as fast 
as the Vice President himself gets control of the Republican Party 
a lot of things will be done differently. 

The Eisenhower record on foreign policy and national security, 
Nixon said in his Chicago speech, is one of the proudest—never- 
theless we must submit our policies “to searching month-to-month 
re-examination” and “make ‘such readjustments as are necessary.” 

The Eisenhower record on domestic issues is proud, too, he 
said—and then he spoke of “inadequate classrooms, underpaid 
teachers and flabby standards” that he called “weaknesses we 
must constantly strive to ‘eliminate.” Noe 

As for Sec. Ezra Taft Benson’s farm program, he said Republi- 
cans “are thankful” for our agricultural productivity, “but there is 
no higher legislative priority than a complete overhauling of obsolete 
farm programs.” 

He had comparable phrases on progress on civil rights, social 
security, depressed areas and labor-management legislation. 
James Reston of the New York Times called this “a masterpiece 
of political gymnastics” showing that the Vice President “is the | 
kind of man who can steer between Scylla and snciiatecil and take 
both precincts.” 

the 5s ‘° Fi ft Z ‘ ; 
MR. NIXON'S REASON for promising the country a good many | 
things Mr. Eisenhower has refused is obvious. The President's 
central principle has been devotion to a budget ‘surplus—and the 
influential columnists, commentators and. newspaper publishers who 
helped put him in office eight _ ago have decided that in _ 
he has been dead wrong. 

There is a daily drumfire of criticism on the missile gap, on the 
space program, on the dangerous reduction in conventional armed 
forces for fighting “brush fire” wars. There is despair about the 
President’s inability to understand that in schools, health programs 
and social legislation generally we are lagging. © 

Mr. Nixon has no taste whatever for subjecting himself to a 
transference of this criticism. His whole effort, on the contrary, 
is to persuade the opinion makers -that although “sound” and 
“basically conservative” he is also somehow more “modern and 
“realistic” than the President. 

His task is made easier by the withdrawal of Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller from the presidential race; he may be expected to make con- 
tinual concessions to win the support of liberal Republicans and 
independents, since right-wingers have no place else to go, either 
in the GOP convention or the general election. 

* * * 

FOR THE DEMOCRATS, the Nixon approach obviously pre- 
sents problems, but a few openings suggest themselves. 

They can try to fasten the generally right-wing record of the 
Republican Party on him by pointing to the rollcalls on exactly 
the things he now talks about—action to improve schools, social 
security, minimum wages and depressed areas. 

They can try to fasten his own record on him—although for seven 
years he has seldom been forced to vote, since he is allowed to 
vote only in case of Senate ties. 

On the last two occasions, he has given them considerable 
help: he broke a tie and sealed the McClellan so-called “bill of 
rights” into the labor bill, and on Feb. 3, 1960, he broke another 
tie in what turned out to be a futile effort to kill the Clark school- 
aid amendment increasing federal grants and authorizing states 
to use the funds to improve teachers’ salaries. 


CANCER-PRODUCING AGENTS used in color additives for 
cosmetics as well as food must be. prohibited by law, Rep. John D. 
Dingell (D-Mich.), left, and Rep. Milton W. Glenn (R-N. J.) 
asserted on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 


a situation where the bill is not effective.” 


service radio program, 
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How Fo Buy: 


Beware Ad Agencies 
In Attacks on FTC 


By Sidney Margolius 
A DYERTISING AGENCIES now are attacking the Federal 
Trade Commission because the FTC has launched a campaign 
to clean up what it considers deceptive TV commercials. 

This challenge is something for-you to watch. If the agencies 
succeed in discouraging FTC officials by personal attacks on them, 
we won't get the intensified policing of TV the FTC recently started. 
TV advertising has become a huge 
influence on our buying habits. Ad- 
vertisers now, spend on TV about 
$1.5 billion of the approximately 
$10 billion they invest each year in 
all types of advertising. 

In recent weeks FTC has issued 
these significant complaints against 
major advertisers and in some cases 
their agencies: 

@ That real sandpaper was not 
used in the TV commercials for 
Palmolive Rapid Shave which 
showed a razor shaving sandpaper, 
nor has “Rapid Shave” the moisten- 
ing qualities claimed in actual 
shaving use. 

@ That the filter demonstration for Life cigarettes, showing a 
liquid poured into two tubes, doesn’t prove that Life’s filter absorbs 
more tars and nicotine than other cigarette filters, nor has the U.S. 
government found the smoke from Life lower in tar and nicotine 
as the ads seemed to claim. : 

@ That Pepsodent’s TV toothpaste demonstration did not prove 
it would remove all tobacco stains. 

@ That the purportedly inferior foil wrap used in a TV demon- 
stration for comparison with Alcoa Wrap aluminum foil was de- 
liberately torn. 

@ That the “flavor buds” shown in a TV ad for Blue Bonnet 
margarine were artificial. 

Other revealing FTC complaints against big TV advertisers pre- 
viously reported here include Libby-Owens-Ford and General Mo- 
tors for their demonstration of the view through their car windows 
(FTC said they rolled down the windows), and Colgate’s “invisible 
shield” commercials (FTC said “Gardol” won’t put an invisible 
shield on your teeth). 

First challenge to FTC came from a top official of the big 
Donahue & Coe ad agency. He charged that FTC’s practice of 
announcing its complaints without first consulting “privately” 
with the advertisers may be the “most unfair diversion of trade,” - 

reports business-writer Robert Alden. 

Next, Ted Bates & Co., nation’s fifth largest ad agency, took full 
page ads in leading newspapers publicly to ask FTC Chairman 
Earl W. Kintner: “Is imaginative selling against the law?” The 
agency warned that the FTC complaint “will be fought out in the 
courts”. 

“It is true that if you apply Palmolive Rapid-Shave—and let it 
soak, as you would shave with a tough beard—you can shave sand- 
paper,” Bates agency’s ads declared. It explained that it didn’t use 
real sandpaper on TV but plexiglass prepared to look like sand- 
paper, because “variations between the shaved and unshaved sand- 
paper do not register properly through a TV lens.” 


THE BIG AD AGENCY also suggests that such FTC actions 
even may weaken “free enterprise . . . a precious thing to all of us.” 
“The reputation of companies like the Colgate-Palmolive Co.—a 
reputation they began to build and guard when Thomas Jefferson 
was president—is a large part of free enterprise,” Bates declares. 

Well, nobody wants to attack Tom Jefferson. All the FTC griped 
about were the claims made for the shaving cream. 

It’s perfectly true that Palmolive Rapid-Shave can shave sand- 
paper. We did it although we had to let the cream soak in three 
minutes. Then we tried shaving sandpaper with brush-type cream 
and with lather from a 15-cent cake of shaving soap and from ordi- 
nary bath soap. We were able to shave the sandpaper as well with 
all these. Finally we tried shaving sandpaper with plain water. 
That worked as well as the Palmolive wi seas pa 

Here’s our advice: 


For the man who wants to shave sandpaper, plain water works 
as well as Palmolive Rapid-Shave. 
' The man who wants to shave his face can save money by using 


cake shaving soap. 


BATES’ DEFENSE of its sandpaper commercial is a diversion 
. from the real problem of high-pressure TV advertising. The fact 
that anything with water in it will loosen sand enough to shave it 
off the paper was not mentioned in either the TV commercial or 
Bates’ challenge to FTC. 

Interestingly, Bates made no mention at all in its ad that it pre~ 
pared the ads for Colgate’s Gardol and Life cigarettes also cited 
by the FTC as deceptive. 

Actually, FTC regulation of TV advertising has been mild 
rather than strict. U.S. Atty.-Gen. Rogers recently indicated that 
FTC has the authority for stricter enforcement of laws against 
deceptive advertising, and even could take action against TV sta- 
tions as well as the advertisers. 

That would really be an effective way to assure the public of trust- 
rented advertising. 

(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 


HAT HAPPENS to workers with 20 or 30 
years seniority when their plant shuts down 
permanently or runs away to another area? 

The Senate Committee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems provides us with the answers in one promi- 
nent instance in a case study of Packard Motor 
Co. workers in Detroit: The plant shut down 
in June 1956, after more than a half-century of 
operation. Some 4,000 were left on the street. 

Finding a new job became the immediate prob- 
lem of the workers. Among those workers who 
did not retire from the labor market, two-fifths 
went to no more than five places of work to look 
for new jobs. Another 30 percent went to six to 
15 places. But one out of six went to at least 25 
places. Some went to 50 places or more. 

At the time of the first interview in the fall of 
1957—before the recession was at its peak—a 
total of 48 percent were unemployed for at least 
six months. By the next spring and summer, 61 
percent had been unemployed for six months or 
longer. 

The authors, headed by Harold L. Sheppard of 
Wayne State University, noted that while skilled 
workers had a shorter length of unemployment, 
it was nevertheless difficult for even this. usually 
more favored group to keep jobs. Negroes were 
the least fortunate in duration of unemployment 
and in keeping a job. Workers over 50, too, were 
particularly hard hit. 


Among those obtaining employment for any 
length of time there was an increase in the 
number obliged to accept jobs requiring less 
skill. When the final series of interviews was 
made, no more than three-fifths of the workers 
were on jobs requiring skills equal to or higher 
than those of the jobs they had held at Packard. 


The Big Three of the auto industry—General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler—hired 27 percent of 
the white workers at Packard and 23 percent of 
the Negro workers. This showed relatively little 
racial discrimination by these corporations. There 
was discrimination on the part of the Big Three 
on the basis of age. Nearly four times as many 
workers under 45 were hired, proportionally, as 
were hired between the ages of 55 and 64. 


Negroes did not fare so well in other areas. 
Some 53 percent of those laid off at Packard were 
unemployed or had lower classification of jobs in 
service-type industries. A total of 39 percent of 
the white workers met the same fate. 


On the economic side, average hourly wage 
rates for employed workers were considerably 
less in their new jobs. The lower rate for the 
re-employed averaged about $300 a year less. 
When you take into consideration the loss of wage 
gains made in the auto industry, the decrease is 
closer to $700 a year. 

None of this includes those workers who were 
unemployed for varying periods of time. Un- 
employment compensation took up the biggest 
slack for them. A total of 56 percent relied solely 
on jobless pay. Other kinds of support included 
company pension, rental income, social security, 
workmen’s compensation. 

Of particular interest is that only 2 percent of 


those unemployed for more than six months indi- 


ELECTRONIC BALANCING DEVICES such as this one, which works on crankshafts in an auto 
plant, may be expected to put more and more workers on the streets, the study of the Packard shut- 
down by the Senate special committee on unemployment problems indicates. 


Senate Study Shows Impact — 
Of Packard Closingon Workers 


cated they received any help from welfare agen- 
cies. They preferred to borrow from their fami- 
lies, pick up any odd jobs, go into debt—almost 
anything rather than apply for welfare. 
Unemployment compensation is considered in 


a different light. This is jobless insurance—not | 


greatly different from any other form of insurance 


—which an unemployed worker is entitled to — 


receive. It is anything but charity. 

The laid-off workers thought that the gov- 
ernment had tremendous responsibility which 
it did not meet. Among the steps that they felt 
Should have been taken was to channel more 
defense contracts, guarantee full employment, 
lower taxes, take over plants and run them or 
just “find the cause and do something.” 

From a political standpoint 65 percent of the 
workers thought the Democrats could do a better 


job while 10 percent thought the Republicans 


could. Another 20 percent saw no difference 
between parties, and 5 percent didn’t know. 
On the role of the union, 20 percent thought 


_the union did a great deal to help the workers, 35 


percent said it did all it could and 10 percent said 
the union couldn’t do anything. A total of 27 
percent thought the union could do more. 


Some Blame Management , 

A total of 58 percent of the workers thought 

that management did not do all it could to help 

and 25 percent said that management did all it 

could do to help. The remainder fell in between. 
The authors offer these observations: 


“A failing enterprise obviously cannot continue 
to employ its work force or to provide for it after 
closing down. Neither can a union permanently 
subsidize it. The responsibility in a society that 
values progress and efficiency thus becomes a 
social one—although calling it social does not 
read employers or unions out of the general com- 
munity of those responsible.” 

"Among the recommendations made by the au- 
thors were improved unemployment compensa- 
tion, particularly for older workers, stress on 
training and retraining of workers for new skills, 
wider seniority provisions perhaps covering entire 
areas, defraying moving expenses, better termina- 
tion pay and laws against age discrimination. 


| 


“It appears that several lawyers have set identical 
fees to defend our price-fixing case.” 
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Publishers Retain Strikebreakers: 


News Unions Offer 
Dynamiting Reward 


. Portland; Ore.—The Portland Inter-Union Newspaper Committee, 
coordinating the-activities of eight unions engaged in the 12-week- 
old Portland newspaper strike, has posted a $1,000 reward for in- 
formation leading to the apprehension and conviction of persons 
involved in the dynamiting of 10 newspaper delivery trucks. 


A similar reward: was voted by®— 
the Portland City Council as local 
law enforcement agencies launched 

an all-out investigation of the acts 
of violence. 

‘The trucks, six of which were 
operated by Wymore Transfer Co. 
from nearby Oregon City and four 
used by Oregon Film Service in 
Portland, were torn apart and 
burned by the explosions. No one 
was injured, but damage estimates 
ran as high as $75,000. 

Meanwhile the publishers of 
the struck papers turned a cold 
shoulder to a fact-finding pro- 
posal by Sen. Wayne L. Morse 
(D-Ore.), who proposed estab- 
lishment of an impartial board 
headed by the dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon’s journalism 
school with members from jour- 
‘nalism schools across the coun- 
try. 

Appearing on a telecast in be- 


half of the inter-union committee, 


Morse said such a fact-finding 
group would have the prestige to 
influence a settlement of the strike. 

The unions involved have con- 
sistently voiced acceptance of fact- 
finding and mediation proposals, in- 
cluding efforts made by the gov- 
ernor of Oregon and the mayor 
of Portland. The companies have 
turned down all such proposals, 

In other developments: 

@ Spdkesmen for the struck 
newspapers, now being published 
as a joint edition, said joint produc- 
tion will be continued until man- 
agement was able to “train” suffi- 
cient strikebreakers to resume sep- 
arate publication. 

@ The Pressmen announced their 
intention to appeal refusal of the 
NLRB to issue an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge based on dismissal no- 
tices sent to Pressmen who refused 
to cross the Stereotypers picket line 
between the start of the strike Nov. 
10 and the expiration of the Press- 
men’s contract Dec. 31. 

@ The inter-union strike com- 
mittee distributed a second special 
edition of the Oregon Labor Press, 
which described the “hidden issue” 
in the strike as the effort of the 
publishers to use strike insurance 


yand imported strikebreakers to de- 
stroy- unions. 

, The inter-union committee urged 
people to withhold judgment in the 
bombing incident, recalling several 
previous cases of alleged violence 
which’ proved to be hoaxes. A 
statementrissued by the committee 
repeated the union position of con- 
demning violence and said such 
incidents. only prove harmful to 
labor’s cause. 

An attempt last week by the pub- 
lishers to smear the newspaper un- 
ions with a “goonism” tag dissolved 
in the face of a fraudulent police 
report by a strikebreaker. The im- 
ported union buster from Oklahoma 
had told police he was beaten and 
threatened by two men who broke 
into his home. Police doubted his 
story, obtained his confession that 
it was a hoax, and charged him with 
filing a false police report. He was 
fined $50 and drew a 30-day sus- 
pended jail sentence. 

The publishers had given Page 

1, banner display to the original 
story, linking it in headlines to 
the newspaper strike. After the 
strikebreaker’s arrest, they lamely 
announced they were “shocked” 
by his actions and said he was 
fired. 

The Oregon State Democratic 
Party during its platform conven- 
tion in Salem, the state capital, 
unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling for appointment of “an im- 
partial public body” to seek settle- 
ment of the strike. 

The resolution strongly con- 
demned publishers of the Oregonian 
and the Oregon Journal for hiring 
“professional strikebreakers to work 
in plants that aré under strike con- 
ditions.” 

Elsewhere on the strike front, a 
house-to-house canvass by union 
members urging Portlanders to can- 
cel their subscriptions to the papers 
appeared to be paying dividends. 
Latest reports on circulation of the 
struck papers indicate Sunday cir- 
culation of the Journal may be 
down as much as 41 percent and 
that the daily circulation of the 
combined paper may be off more 


than 36 percent. 


MONEY TO AID striking Textile Workers Union of America members at Henderson, N. C., and 
ICFTU Solidarity Fund was raised by Washington Chapter of Teachers Local 189, which. sponsored 
a special concert by Guitarist Charlie Byrd. Left to right are George Guernsey of AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Education; Rep. Clement W. Miller (D-Calif.) with daughters Clare and Amy; TWUA Washington 
Rep. John Edelman; and Education Dir. Ben Segal of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers. 
Guernsey and Segal are members of AFT Local 189. a, ag 


Closing of Cleveland Newspaper 
Throws 827 Workers Out of Jobs 


Cleveland—The death of the Cleveland News, 55-year-old afternoon daily and the smallest of 
peter ca three daily papers, threw 827 newspaper workers out of jobs here. 

- Employes, who were given no advance notice of the paper's sale and suspension Jan. 23, received 
the first word over radio and television and in the morning editions of the rival Scripps-Howard Press, 


which bought out the News. 


Easing the impact of the shut-?— 


down, severance pay estimated at 
$1.5 million is being paid to 250 
white-collar employes, thanks to 
a provision in the Newspaper, Guild 
contract. 

Almost 130 editorial department 
workers will receive severance pay 
at the rate of one week’s salary 
for every six months of service, 
under the Guild clause. Manage- 
ment also agreed to extend the 
Guild-won severance rights to 120 
business department employes not 
covered by the pact. The hundreds 
of other employes were not given 
severance. 

The contract at the News was 
the oldest continuous pact in the 
ANG—a contract signed for the 
first time Dec. 23, 1933. Editorial 
employes at the News helped to 
form the ANG and won the cov- 
eted designation of Local 1. 

Organized labor here moved 
quickly to find work for the em- 
ployes left jobless when the Press 
took over features and a half 
dozen editorial staff members, 


Work Laws Would Revive ‘Jungle’ 
Conditions, Industrialist Warns -- 


A management spokesman, crediting the union shop and collective bargaining with having brought 
“stability and industrial peace” to the garment industry, has denounced so-called “right-to-work” 
laws as “a colossal fraud” which hurts employers as well as workers. 

Bernard Schub, manager of the Connecticut Dress Manufacturers’ Association, warned that “work” 
laws would mean a return to “jungle conditions” in industry. His sharp rebuke to “the reactionary 


wing of business” 
current issue of the AFL-CIO 
American Federationist. 

Although the Connecticut legis- 
lature has voted down “right-to- 
work” proposals by decisive mar- 
gins—150 to 88 in 1957, and 197 
to 46 in 1959—“these reactionaries 
keep coming back every two 
years,” Schub noted. 

“Apparently they have the 
idea that if you practice a de- 
ception long enough and. say it - 
long enough, people will eventu- 
ally believe you,” he added. 

Schub, describing conditions be- 
fore the Ladies’ Garment. Workers 
brought “sanity and stability” to 
the dress industry, declared: 

“Sweatshop conditions existed . 
factory managers held the whip 
hand over all workers ... In some 
instances workers had to pay for 
drinking water. There were other 
instances where workers had to bid 
for work when they showed up in 


appears in the> 


the morning. Those who bid the 
lowest got the jobs.” 

Manufacturers and contractors, 
in a savage battle to stay in busi- 
ness, could sell their products only 
by cutting wages and working con- 
ditions to the level of their most 
unscrupulous competitor, Schub Te- 
called. 

In contrast, he said, “today, 
when a collective bargaining agree- 
ment is signed between manage- 
ment and labor, there are uniform 


tions throughout the industry . . 
Competition between manufactur- 
ers is where it should be—in style 
and value.” 

As a result, Schub noted, “gar- 
ment workers in Connecticut now 
are able to own their own homes, 
buy automobiles and television sets, 
send their kids to college and take 
an active part in the civic affairs 


of their community. 


wages, hours’ and working condi-., 


“The union shop and collec- 
tive bargaining have also brought 
job security to the worker. He 
can no longer be fired at whim. 

“In our industry we have the 
proof that collective bargaining 
provides the true right to work. 


“Stabilization of the wage base 
has done’ away with the ruinous 
competition of the auction block 
and the jungle that was driving the 
whole industry to the wall... 
Collective bargaining has brought 
about an almost unmatched era of 


.|peace between management and 


labor. 


“I am confident the legislature} - 


and people of Connecticut will con- 
tinue to recognize and reject the 
deceitful efforts of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce to un- 
dermine the peaceful management- 
labor relations which prevail in our 


state.” 


and announced that the News 
was out of business. 

All 29 members of the Printing 
Pressmen were immediately placed 
in jobs-with other Cleveland papers 
or publishing houses. Members of 
the Typographical Union continued 
working on holdover material at 
the News’ printing plant. 

The Engravers and Stereotypers 
unions set up placement bureaus 
to help find jobs—either iu Cleve- 
land or in other cities—for their 
members. 

A job-finding bureau was also 
established by ANG Local Pres. 
John Fisher and Sec. William M. 
Davy, working with News Unit 
Chairman Bob Glueck. Within 
the first week, 30 news office 
employes were placed in jobs 
with other Cleveland papers. In- 
formation on a score or more of 
additional openings across the 
country were channeled into the 
placement office by the ANG 
national office and Guild locals 
in key cities. 


Cooperating with the union, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer—the city’s 
third newspaper—tran display and 
classified “job wanted” ads free of 
charge as a service to ANG mem- 
bers. 


Among the 100 editorial depart- 
ment employes still hunting jobs 
was 80-year-old Ed Bang, dean of 
U.S. sports writers and a News re- 


Unionist Elected 
To School Board 


Cleveland—Labor here scored a 
victory with the election of Walter 
L. Davis to the Cleveland School 
Board, which directs the education 
of 131,000 children. 

* Davis, who is education director 
of Retail Store Employes Local 
880 and for 15 years associate edi- 
tor-of the labor newspaper, Cleve- 
land Citizen, won an upset victory 
against powerful “machine” oppo- 
sition. The post is one of the most 
important political offices ever won 
by labor here. 

In the Ohio election of 1958 
Davis directed labor's successful 
fight against a “right-to-work” pro- 
posal on the ballot. 

He attributed his school board 


victory largely to the concerted 


efforts of the labor movement in 
the city to get out the vote for him. 


porter and columnist since 1907. 

Sterling Graham, president of 
Forest City Publishing Co., blamed 
“mounting publishing costs” for 
the News’ inability to continue in 
operation. “Ever siuce its begin- 
ning 55 years ago,” he ,said in 
announcing the shutdown, “the 
News’ fate was to be a third news- 
paper in Cleveland.” 

The Plain-Dealer and the Press 
each have daily circulations over 
the 300,000 mark.. At the time of 
its death, the News’ circulation was 
130,000. 


Henderson 

Defendants 
* ; 

Win Stays 

Raleigh, N. C.—The North Car. 
olina Supreme Court has stayed 
long prison sentences handed eight 
officers and members of the Textile 
Workers Union of America to per- 
mit the unionists to appeal their 
conspiracy convictions to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The TWUA members were con- 
victed last year on charges that 
they conspired to dynamite two 
mill buildings and a power substa- 
tion during a strike now in its 14th 
month against the Harriet-Hender- 
son Cotton’ Mills in Henderson, 
The “bombings” never actually 
took place. 

Union attorneys said the ap- 
peal to the nation’s highest court 
will be made on the grounds that 
the defendants were “deprived 
of their liberty without due proc- 
ess of law and have been denied 
equal protection of the law in 
their trials.” 

Chief Justice J. Wallace Win- 
dorne of the North Carolina high 
bench announced the court’s deci- 
sion to grant the stays a week after 
the court had upheld the convic- 
tions and denied a move for a new 
trial. 

Defendants are TWUA Vice 
Pres. and Reg. Dir. Boyd E. Pay- 
ton, TWUA Intl. Representatives 
Lawrence Gore and Charles Aus- 


lander, Local 578 Vice Pres. John- 


nie Martin, and rank-and-file mem- 
bers Calvin Ray Pegram, Warren 
Walker, Robert Edward Abbott and 
Malcolm Jarrell. 


All eight currently are free on 


bail ranging from $10,000 to 


$25,000, 
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Maloney Dies: 


Led GBBA — | 
For 22 Years : jf 


Scranton, Pa.—James Maloney, 
president emeritus of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers, died here at the 
age of 89, 

Maloney joined the union in 
1890 and led it from an organiza- 
tional low in 1924, when the glass 
industry suffered from prohibition, 
through its organizing success after 
the Wagner Act. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler expressed “sincere sorrow” at 
the news of Maloney’s death. 

“Brother Maloney served well 
the cause of his fellow workers 
and the cause of the. entire labor 
movement,” Meany and Schnitz- 
ler said in a message of condo- 


ae sympathies are extended 
to your union in this hour of 
grief.” 

Minton succeeded Maloney in 
1956 after the latter completed 22 
years in the top post. 

In a move to create a permanent 
memorial to Maloney, the Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ executive board ap- 
proved the proposal of a James 
Maloney Memorial Scholarship 
Fund to benefit children of the 
union’s members. 


' Mapped Legislative Drive 


After assuming the union’s pres- 
idency, Maloney mapped a legis- 
lative campaign which brought to- 
gether the distilling and brewing 
industries and the glass container 
industry in a joint effort with the 
union to win repeal of prohibition. 
The few union members still em- 
ployed at the time responded with 
assessments as high as 20 percent 
of their wages to enable the union 
to survive. 

Maloney also served as treasurer 
of Union Labor Life Insurance 


_ |To Avert New Recession: 


ing, introduced by Subcommittee 
Chairman Albert Rains (D-Ala.), 
was approved by a 7-3 vote. 

The AFL-CIO has backed the 
Rains measure, but has urged that 
it be followed immediately with a 
broad bill to achieve an annual rate 
of 2.3 million new housing ‘units 
to meet the home building crisis. 

In testimony before the subcom- 


# | mittee: 


| CIVIL SERVICE WEEK proclamation « coriiinemorsting’ ‘passage 


of Civil Service Act of 1883 is signed by Detroit’s Mayor Louis C. 
Miriani. Interested onlookers are James H. Rademacher (left), 
president of Detroit Letter Carriers, and John H. Arble (right), 
head of Customs Lodge 176, Government Employes. 


‘Thefts’ from Workers 
Laid to Employers 


Detroit—Auto Workers Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey has urged a Sen- 
ate Labor subcommittee to turn the glare of publicity on employers 
who have “stolen more than $32 million” from their workers’ pay 
envelopes through violations of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mazey said Labor Dept. figures show that 102,082 workers were 


shortchanged $10.1 million by chis-* 


eling employers who paid them less 
than $1 an hour between January 
1958 and June 1959. 

During the same period, he said, 
199,163 workers were illegally un- 
derpaid a total of $22 million by 
employers who paid them less than 
the legal minimum for overtime. 


Co., which he helped to found. 


“Im a letter to Subcommittee 


UAW Lashes NLRB 
In Back-Pay ‘Scandal’ 


Detroit—The Auto Workers have charged the National Labor 
Relations Board with failure to enforce back-pay orders—involving 
a total of $465,000—issued several years ago against firms in Detroit 


and Milwaukee. 


UAW Gen. Counsel Harold Cranefield said one of the cases 


involved Knight Morley in Detroit, 
where the court on June 23, 1958, 
upheld a back-pay order covering 
$150,000; and Wagner Iron Works 
in Milwaukee, where the order’ to 
give workers back wages totaling 
$315,000 was approved by the court 
Mar. 5, 1956. 
In a telegram to NLRB Gen. 
’ Counsel Stuart Rothman, Crane- 
field noted that the labor board in 
recent months has stepped up its 


Emil Starr 
Assumes New 
Education Post 


New York—Emil Starr, educa- 
tion director of the Clothing Work- 
ers for more than 6 years, has re- 
signed to join the staff of the 
National Institute of Labor Educa- 
tion. 

While with the ACWA, he played 
a major role in developing the un- 
jon’s legislative action and‘ voter 
registration programs, and simul- 
taneously served on the AFL-CIO 

NILE, with headquarters in 
Madison, Wis., was set up as a non- 
profit educational organization in 
1957 with help from the AFL-CIO, 
and the Fund for Adult Education. 

In his new post, Starr will be sta- 
tioned in New York under a NILE 
contract with the Intl. Cooperation 
Administration to assist in the de- 
velopment of residential training 
standards for union members from 


underdeveloped countries. j 


activities “in procuring injunc- 
tions against labor organizations.” 
The failure to move with equal 
speed against management, the 
UAW attorney said, “amounts to 
a scandal.” 

Rothman, who has been general 
counsel for the labor board for the 
past six months, declined comment 
on Cranefield’s telegram. 


Workers Wrongfully Fired 

In the Detroit case, the board 
ruled that workers were unlawfully 
discharged in October 1953. It or- 
dered them reinstated with back 
pay on July 12, 1956 and the Court 
of Appeals upheld the ruling June 
23, 1958. 

The NLRB held that 64 Wagner 
Iron Works employes were unlaw- 
fully discharged in’ May 1951, is- 
suing its back-pay order Apr. 28, 
1953 and its enforcement decree 
Mar. 7, 1955. This order was up- 
held by the courts a year later. 

The UAW attorney was par- 
ticularly critical of the NLRB 
regional office, declaring that it 
was ready several weeks ago to 
issue back pay specifications “but 
withheld them ... on being in- 
formed by (Wagner Iron Works) 
that it could not afford to pay out 
approximately $315,000.” 

Cranefield’s telegram to Rothman 
declared: 

“Let us hear no more public 
boasting from you about expedition 
of board procedures and ‘new ener- 
gies in detecting labor racketeering 
until you demonstrate some energy 
in enforcing a board order against 
an employer.” 


Chairman John F. Kennedy (D- . 
Mass.), Mazey voiced the “belief 
that an even greater amount was 
stolen from the pay envelopes of 
the workers by- unscrupulous, 
crooked, racketeering employers 
because the Fair Labor Standards 
division of the Dept. of Labor has 
an inadequate force with which 
to investigate possible violations 
of the law.” 

Declaring that the law should be 
revised “to put some teeth into the 
penalty section,” Mazey called for 
immediate hearings “to determine 
the full scope and extent of the 
violations” of the wage-hour law. 

Public Spotlight Urged 

“Employers should be subpoe- 
naed to appear before your com- 
mittee under-television cameras, ra- 
dio microphones and the full pres- 
ence of the press, in exactly the 
same manner that labor leaders 
were compelled to testify before the 
hearings of the McClellan commit- 
tee,” Mazey wrote Kennedy. 

Mazey called for revision of the 
mild penalties provided by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, including a 
possible jail penalty only after a 
second offense and a maximum jail 
sentence of six months. 

Violations of the wage-hour 
law, Mazey said, “should be con- 
sidered a felony with a jail sen- 
tence of from five to 20 years, 
Stealing from the pay envelopes 
of helpless workers, in my judg- 
ment, is a crime equal to that of 
a robber who steals from his vic- 
times at the point of a gun.” He 
also asked removal of the present 
two-year statute of limitations. 

Mazey added that “a public ex- 
posure of business crooks and busi- 
ness crooks and business racketeers 
would create the public climate 
needed to enact necessary amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.” 


Brewery Workers Win 


Cigar Plant Election 


Philadelphia— The Brewery 
Workers won an important victory 
as employes of Consolidated Cigar 
Corp. here voted pro-union by a 
503 to 306 vote in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

The union conducted a long 
campaign of education and training 
with speeches and pamphlets in 
Polish and Ukranian, the only lan- 


‘guages of many of the employes. 


@ Economist ‘Leen Keyserling, 
a National Housing Conference |; 
Board member and onetime chair- 
man of former Pres. Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisors, 
warned a new recession “looms 
ahead, possibly as early as 1961,” 
and said the emergency housing 
measure could help “reverse the 
prospect” of a business decline. 

@ Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Un- 
ion Dept. charged that the “na- 
tion now faces a housing emer- 
gency,” and said a drop of 200,- 
000 housing units this year from 
the 1959 rate would throw half 
a million workers out of their 
jobs. The Administration’s “tight- 
money” policy, he said, has 
“spawned inflation” and is “lead- 
ing us directly into a 1961 reces- 
sion.” 

@ Martin L. Bartling, president 
of the National Association of 
Home Builders, said his organiza- 
tion would prefer long-range solu- 
tions to the problem of easing mort- 
gage credit, but that “as a last 
resort” it would back the emer- 
gency legislation. 

@ Frank P. Flynn, Jr., repre- 
senting the Home Manufacturers 
Association, agreed to the need for 
a broader program but also en- 
dorsed the “stopgap” measure. He 
said that “low and medium-cost 


Subcommittee OKs — 
|Rains Housing Bill 


=| A House, Banking subcommittee has approved an Aduiidiietra- 
tion-opposed $1 billion emergency housing bill after hearing testi- 
mony that the measure would help loosen the Eisenhower “tight- 
money” policies and avert a new recession in 1961. 
The bill to provide $1 billion immediately for FHA or VA 


mortgages on moderate-priced hous-®— 


housing production will drop an 
estimated 25 percent this year... 
if mortgage money for home buyers 


at reasonable rates is not available.” 


No Eisenhower Proposals - 
The Administration has made no. 
recommendations for additional 
starts in the housing field other 
than those authorized by the com- 
promise housing bill passed last 
year. Instead, Pres. Eisenhower’s 
Budget Message asked “flexibility” 
in maximum VA and FHA interest 
rates. 


Keyserling told the subcommit- 


|tee the emergency bill “moves in 


the right direction” toward achiev- 
ing a goal of about 2 million hous- 
ing units annually through 1964 
and called for a comprehensive pro- 
gram that would achieve this result. 


With such a program, the 
economist said, the number of 
substandard housing units would 
be reduced from the 1958 level 
of 12.5 million to a low of be- 
tween 1 and 2 million by 1965. 

Carey, president of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, said 
that houses are not being built to- 
day because of high interest rates 
and lack of mortgage money, add- 
ing that responsibility for this situ- 
ation can be “placed squarely” on 
the Administration’s fiscal policies. 

“The rising rate of interest over 
the past few years has in¢reased the 
cost of a home by $20 a month,” 
he declared. “Is this fighting infla- 
tion?” 

The IUD spokesman emphasized 
that the $1 billion involved in the 
emergency measure is not an ex- 
penditure of funds by the govern- 
ment, pointing out that “all but a 
very small fraction of the money 
involved” would be repaid. 


L-G Picket Injunction 
Hits Tennessee Local 


The Landrum-Griffin Act’s tighter rule on organizational picket- 
ing has been invoked as the National Labor Relations Board acted 
for the first time to bar union picketing of a “neutral” employer. 

Gen. Counsel Stuart Rothman announced a complaint and ap- 
plication for a federal court injunction against Local 760'of the Intl. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 

‘ Rothman’s complaint was based 
on charges by the Post Sign Co. of 
Knoxville that Local 760 violated 
Landrum-Griffin by picketing its 
customers in order to “compel rec- 
ognition” from Post. 


L-G’s provisions on recogni- 
tion or organizational picketing 
bar picketing by a union not 
certified by the NLRB when 
there is no petition for an elec- 
tion filed within 30 days. The 
board said no such petition was 
filed in this case. 

The law requires Rothman to 
seek an injunction if he issues a 
complaint and it was to be applied 
for in the-U.S. District Court at 
Knoxville. 

In another “first,” Rothman re- 
fused to issue a complaint against 
a union which engaged in recogni- 
tion picketing. ~ 

This case involved the unaffili- 
ated Teamsters Local 553, the Five- 
Boro Fuel Corp. of Jackson 
Heights, New York City, and a 
so-called union calling itself Amal- 
gamated Local 355. 

The Teamsters had been recog- 
nized as bargaining agent until last 
December, but then Five-Boro 
switched to the other unit. The 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers,'%- 


Teamsters began picketing the com- 
pany and both sides filed unfair 
labor practice charges. 

A board investigation revealed 
that Five-Boro’s recognition of the 
self-styled “Amalgamated” was not: 
legal and Rothman authorized dis- 
missal of the company’s charge - 
while refusing to seek an injunction 
against the Teamsters’ picketing. 


The Dept. of Labor, in an- 
other action under Landrum- 
Griffin, announced it is mailing 
out financial reporting forms to 
more than 50,000 trade unions. 

The reports are required from 
unions whose fiscal years end 
after Dec. 15, 1959 and are due 
within 90 days after the end of 
a union’s fiscal year. 

The Labor Dept. said the finan- 
cial reporting forms are being 
mailed directly to unions which 
already have filed an organization 
information report. Others may ob- 
tain the forms from the Labor Dept. 
or its field offices. 

In a related announcement, Com- 
missioner John L, Holcombe of the 
Labor Dept.’s new Bureau of La- 
bor-Management Reports disclosed 
a Public Documents Room has been 
set aside where some 50,000 union 
reports are now available for in- 
spection, 
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Subcommittee Needs ’em: 


Tranquilizer Price Rawives 
From $6.25 to $100 for I, 000 


There are drug manufacturers who sell their pharmaceuticals at a a esnle cost, make a modest 
profit, and don’t pay themselves huge salaries plus generous stock options. 
A couple of them testified before the Senate’s Anti-Trust subcommittee during its investigation of 


By Dave Perlman 


administered pricing of tranquilizer drugs. 


The only hitch is that these firms are virtually frozen out of the retail prescription market. They i 


$ 
=? 


sell their products .almost exclu- 
sively to hospitals and government- 
al agencies which buy through com- 
petitive bidding—on the basis of 
the, drug itself rather than. the 
brand name. 

Myron Panzer, president of the 
Panray'i Corp., Englewood, N..J., 


told :the subcommittee that his 
firm Sells resperine—one of the 


three major types of tranquilizers 
sat $6.25 for 1,000 one-milligram 
tablets. 

“The druggist who buys the iden- 
tical: product as Serpasil—the trade 
name.used by Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products—has to pay $100 for the 
same amount. But doctor’s pre- 
scriptions are normally written for 
brand name drugs, so companies 
which do not employ armies of 
detail men to canvass physicians 
are largely limited to institutional 
sales. 


Competitive Bids No Help 


Competitive bidding, the com- 
mittee and the Justice Dept. dis- 
covered, doesn’t help the govern- 
ment or other large buyers when 
the only products available are 
protected by patents held by a 
favored few big concerns. 


. Qn the same day Subcommit- 
tee Chairman Estes -Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.) was trying to find out 
from reluctant company wit- 
nesses why prices quoted in 
competitive bidding for the mild 

tranquilizer “mephrobamate” 
were identical “to the thousandth 

of a cent,” the Justice Dept. was 

filing a civil anti-trust suit against 
Carter Products, ‘Inc., which 
holds the patent on the drug and 
markets it under the name Mil- 
town, and American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., licensed by Carter to 
produce the same product under 
its own brand label Equinol. 


Kefauver said he was especially 
interested since American Home 
Products had to pay a royalty to 
Carter and therefore presumably 
had higher costs. 

_ The only answer came in the 
form of analogy to gasoline prices 
and an unwillingness to get into 
a “price war.” 

No other companies were li- 
censed to make the product and 
the two firms would either split 
the government order or flip a 
coin to see who would get it, a 
company official acknowledged. 

There was one exception, an 
American Home Products spokes- 
man told the subcommittee, when 


Bargaining Report 
| Index Available 


An index to over 40 sub- 
jects covered by the AFL- 
‘CIO Dept. of Research pub- 
lication, Collective Bargaining 
Report, over the past four 
years is now available. 


| and months covering 1956-59 
in which various subjects re- 
lated to collective bargaining 
have been discussed, It notes 
that much of the material 

, continues to have reference 
value as background long 
after publication. 

,. A copy of the index is 
available from the Dept. of 
‘Research as are individual 
copies of any of the reports | 
listed in it. 


Liverish Carter . 
Hit by FTC, Too 


Carter Products, Inc., re- 
cently before the Kefauver 
committee on its profits in” 
tranquilizers, also ran ‘into 
Federal Trade Commission_ 
trouble for its advertising of 
its best-known non-prescrip- 
tion product. 

It took 15 years,. but the 
company lost a fight with the 
FIC to continue use of the 
brand name, Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills. 

The U.S. Supreme Court 
last November refused to re- 
view lower court decisions 
upholding an FTC order di- 
recting the company not to 
use the word “liver” because 
the pill “has no therapeutic 
effect beyond that of an ordi- 
nary laxative.” 


his firm lost a bid because it had 
submitted its price in the form of 
a stated amount less 2 percent dis: 
count for payment within 30 days. 
Carter’s bid already had the dis- 
count figured in. The government, 
he indicated, had apparently not 
realized that the bids were actually 
the same and Carter got the order. 

The next time round, American 
Home Products presented its bid 
in less complicated form and 
shared the order. 


Top Salaries Lush ’ 
Testimony before the committee 
indicated a contrast between the 
two companies in methods of com- 
pensating their top officers. 
Carter’s top-paid officer, Pres. 


| ferred payments.” 


-Officials. 


000 a year salary, while Kemticts 
Home Products has two top officers 
—Alvin G. Brush, board chairman, 
and Walter Silbersack, president— 
who make identical salaries of 
$126,000. Both also will be entitled 
to $25,000-a-year pensions when 
they retire, plus additional “de- 


Carter, however, proved more 
generous on stock options. Hoyt 
received options in 1957 which 
are worth at recent prices $2.7 
million. In contrast, options granted 
to Brush and Silbersack the same 
year would only profit them $43,- 
750 each. 

Brush explained that his com- 
pany handed: out stock options to 
a very large list of company execu- 
tives and not just to the top 


In probing into the restrictive 
nature of exclusive drug patents, 
the subcommittee heard testi- 
mony from Paul V. Maney, head 
of a small Iowa drug firm, that 
Carter had refused him permis- 
‘sion to combine a_personally- 
developed drug with Miltown to 
produce what he considered a 
more effective. product which 
would serve additional medical 
uses, 


The Kefauver subcommittee, 
which has held hearings on corti- 
sone derivities as well as tranquil- 
izers, has tentatively scheduled its 
next round of hearings for Feb. 23. 

At that time, the subcommittee 
will -look into the operations of 
the drug industry as a whole. Sched- 
uled witnesses include officials of | 
the Food & Drug Administration, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Pharmaceutical Mfg. Association 
and the American Medical Associa- 


Henry H. Hoyt, receives a $100,- 


61 Recession Possible. 
Reuther Tells Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
recession year of 1949 and 5.6 
percent in recession-ridden 1954. 

“It is a strange recovery,” he 
said, “which finds unemployment 
almost as high as in previous pe- 
riods of recession.” 

He said the Administration’s pol- 
icies have “failed miserably” to 
maintain economic health because 
they. have been “based on fear of 
growth.” Eisenhower, he said, “has 
interpreted every expansion of de- 
mand as a threat of inflation, some- 
thing to be checked and impeded 
by federal policies rather than stim- 
ulated and encouraged.” 

The EPC chairman accused the 
Administration with having pursued 
“blindly, and for the mo&t part 
vainly,” its “19th century” policies 
of balancing the budget at low lev- 
els of activity. instead of working 
for economic growth and resulting 
higher government revenues. 

This policy, Reuther said, has led 
to the “starvation” of the school 
system, perpetuation of substandard 
incomes, failure to provide’ ade- 
quate health services, denial of de- 


-|cent ‘standards for the elderly and 


the continued existence of slums. 

“There is a growing fear,” he 
added, “that it has meant even fail- 
ure to achieve those advances . 
which are essential-to our national 
security.” 

.The AFL-CIO vice president was 
critical of the Administration’s 
“consistent efforts to restrict the 


tion. 


economic gains” of workers and 
its Work “to push through Congress 
restrictivé labor legislation whose 
only effect can be to make still 
more difficult the efforts of mil- 
lions of unorganized workers to 
improve their lot through union 
organization.” 

Calling for enactment of a “posi- 
tive program for economic growth,” 
Reuther told the committee: 

“The vast steps forward in sci- 
ence and technology which have 
been achieved since World War II 
could help us to build for the first 
time in human history an economy 
of true abundance—an economy 
whose potential abundance can pro- 
vide higher living standards, great- 
er opportunity for education, in- 
creased meaningful leisure .. . and 
at the same time enable us to make 
an increasing contribution in the 
world struggle against poverty, hun- 
ger, ignorance and disease in the 
positive fight against Communism. 

“We have at hand the physical 
means and the technical skill to 


dance come true. 

“What we have lacked is leader- 
ship with the vision to recognize 
the possibilities before us, with the 
intelligence to free itself from the 
.|concepts which belong to a past 
age of scarcity, and with the cour- 
age and vigor to map out new pro- 
grams appropriate to the needs and 
the promise of the new world of 


make this age-old dream of abun-} 


Tampa, Fla.—A polio-stricken 


AIDED IN FIGHT for recovery from polio by cooperation between 
labor, the National Foundation and the Air Force, Richard J. Davis 
of Musicians Local 721 in Tampa, Fla., bids farewell to his wife 
before mercy flight to polio hospital in Columbus, O. Attending 
Davis, confined to iron lung by disease, is Air Force nurse. 


Labor Musters Aid for 
Polio-Stricken Unionist 


trade unionist has been aided in 


his grim battle for recovery through the combined efforts of organ- 
ized labor, the Air Force and the National Foundation—leader in 
the nation’s fight against infantile paralysis. 

The polio victim is 31-year-old Richard J. Davis, a member of 


Tampa orchestra leader, who was 
stricken with paralytic polio in mid- 
October—four days after his young- 
est daughter, Dorothy Karen, 2, 
also fell victim to the disease. 

Davis, encased in an iron ‘lung 
since that time, is now recovering 
in a specially-equipped polio hos- 
pital in Columbus, O., where he 
was flown by special plane in a 
project involving the National 
Foundation, the Air Force, AFL- 
CIO Community Services, and 
AFM Local 721. 


The trade unionist was first 
confined to Tampa General Hos- 
pital—from which his daughter, 
fully recovered, has since been 
released—with the local chapter 
of the National Foundation and 
Local 721 paying the full cost of 
treatment, hospitalization and a 
special nurse. 


Shortly after the first of the 
year, doctors advised that recovery 
hinged on Davis receiving the long- 
range treatment available only in 
a specially-equipped polio hospital. 
The Foundation discovered, how- 
ever, that all such hospitals in the 
Tampa area were filled to capacity. 

The unionist’s case came to the 
attention of I. D. Alexander, Com- 
munity Services staff representative 
here, as he was attempting to en- 
gage an orchestra for a special pro- 
gram to raise funds for a mass pro- 
gram of free Salk vaccine emcee for 
Tampa citizens. 


Alexander relayed details of 
Davis’ plight to the national 
AFL-CIO Community Service 
Activities headquarters in New 
York, Within a matter of hours, 


IUE’s Segal Teaching 
In British Guiana 

Ben Segal, education director of 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, is teaching at a training 
seminar for British Guiana union 


leaders at the University College of 
West Indies, Georgetown, British 


today.” 


February. 


Guiana, during the first half offi 


Musicians Local 721 and a popular® 


the national CSA office and the 
National Foundation located 
space for Davis at the Columbus, 
O., hospital. 

An Air Force medical team from 
the 12th Air Medical Transfer 
Group from MacGuire Air Force 
Base, N. J., took charge of the 
transfer from the Tampa hospital. 
Davis, encased in a portable iron 
lung, was flown from here to Co- 
lumbus in an Air Force hospital 
plane. 

Physicians estimate it will be at 
least a year before the trade union- 
ist will be able to return home. 


Union Labor 
Gives Resort 
Atom Shelter 


Atlantic City, N. J—Union con- 
Struction workers ~ will build a 
demonstration ‘civil defense fallout 
shelter at the entrance to this re- 
sort city’s Steel Pier—and they'll 
do it for free. - 

Union building tradesmen in 16 
other cities, 9 of them in New Jer- 
sey, have already donated their 
labor to construct demonstration 
shelters. Building supply firms have 
donated the materials. 

The projects are part of labor’s 
program of cooperation with the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization. Deputy Dir. Michael 
F. Smith of the Office of Labor 
Participation says the goal is “a 

“fallout demonstration shelter in 
every city and a shelter .in every 
home.” 

Cities where local Building & 
Construction Trades Councils have 
already erected shelters are: Brock- 
ton, Hyannis and Wilbraham, 
Mass.; Rochester, Minn.; White 
Plains, N. Y.; Alberquerque, N. M.; 


‘and New Brunswick, Asbury Park, 


Chatham Township, Springfield, 
Little Falls, Bayonne, Hackensack, 
Newton and Camden, N. J. 
Demonstration fallout shelters 
are also being prepared for the Un- 
ion Label Industries Show, to be 


theld this year in Washington, D. C, 
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Minimum Wise Coverage Urged: 


Retail Clerks! 
$5-Hour Weel, Co 


Miami Beach—Twin goals of a 35-hour week in the nation’s : 
stores and extension of Fair Labor Standards Act coverage to the}; 


IVERS HY. 


retail industry, with a boost in the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, 
were set up by the executive board of the Retail Clerks at a meeting 


here. 

The board called upon all RCIA 
locals to make the shorter work- 
week, with no reduction in pay, 
a major bargaining demand in this 
year’s contract negotiations. 

In a separate statement, it 
urged all members “to watch 
closely the voting records of 
their congressmen and senators” 
when extension of FLSA cover- 
age and an increase in the mini- 
mum wage are acted upon. 
The board based its 35-hour 

week stand on the need of meeting 
“the challenge of automation and 
rationalization in retailing today,” 
recognition “that new job oppor- 
tunities must be created” in the in- 
dustry, the impressive increase in 
productivity in addition to that 
achieved by self-service and auto- 
mated devices, and the need of the 
industry’s employes for a better 
and fuller life. 
Minimize Impact 

“It is clear that a reduction of 
the standard workweek would help 
minimize the serious impact that 
rapid mechanization would have in 
our industry,” the board said. 
'-“Moreover, it is also clear that 
increased time for one’s self and 
one’s family is a necessary con- 


dition for a rounder, useful ‘iad 


satisfying life. The fuller develop- 
ment of individual capacity, great- 
er attention to community obliga- 
tions, better education and a gen- 
eral improvement in the quality of 
life make for higher productivity. 

“To achieve this, leisure time 
beyond the period of work in the 
store is required to give our people 
an opportunity for growth and de- 
velopment. 

“Numerous sociological and 
economic studies, as well as ex- 
perience itself, have demon- 
strated again and again that a 
shorter work-week in an ad- 
vanced society such as ours en- 
hances rather than detracts from 
productivity,” 

The board called the failure of 
Congress to cover the retail indus- 
try under the FLSA during the two 
decades it has been on the statute 
books “a gross denial of elementary 
justice” and called on Congress “to 
remedy this unreasonable discrimi- 
nation” against retail employes. 

Retailing, the board maintained, 
“is an interstate business” and 
hence should be covered by the 
FLSA as other industries are. 


Arkansas Labor Opens 
Minimum Wage Drive 


“Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas labor has opened a drive to secure 


50,000 signatures on an initiative petition for a state minimum 
wage law to put the issue to a referendum of voters in the No- 


vember general election. 


In moving to bypass the state legislature, the state AFL-CIO 


is repeating a technique which® 


proved successful in 1956. in win- 
ning major improvements in the 
workmen’s compensation law. That 
proposal carried every one of the 
state’s 75 counties. 

Although the initiative pro- 


Sexton Named 
To New Post 
With UAW. 


Detroit—Brendan Sexton, since 
1950 education director of the Auto 
Workers, has been named to the 
union’s newly-created post of co- 
ordinator of organization. 

Sexton will work directly under 
the UAW’s Intl. Organizational Co- 
ordinating Committee made up of 
the union’s six top Officers and 
chaired by Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 
The committee was set up two 
months ago in an organizational 
realignment which Reuther said was 
designed to “emphasize centralized 
coordination . . . and decentralized 
field work.” 

Nanied as assistant coordinators 
under Sexton, with responsibility 
for organizing in specified areas, 
were Robert Shebal, office and pro- 
fessional; Joseph Tuma, aircraft 
and missiles; Ralph Robinson, agri- 
cultural implement and foundry; 
and Joseph Mooney, competitive 
shops. 

’ Reuther said that while the 
UAW’s organizing record in past 
years was “very good,” under the 
new approach “a more effective 
job” could be done in meeting or- 

ganizing problems. 

) Sexton was granted a leave of 
absence from his educational post 
to take on the new assignment. 
Succeeding him as education direc- 
tor will be Carroll Hutton, Sexton’s 
assistant for the past two years. 


posal is a modest one—starting 
with an 80 cents an hour mini- 
muni and a 48-hour week the 
first year and going to $1 an 
hour and 40 hours after the sec- 
ond year—strong opposition is 
expected from employer groups. 

Arkansas’ existing minimum 
wage law, passed in 1915, applies 
only to women. It sets a minimum 
wage of only $1.25 a day—approx- 
imately 16 cents an hour. That 
is for “experienced” workers. For 
women with less than six months 
experience, the minimum is $1 a 
day. 

At a State AFL-CIO “kick-off 
meeting” here, representatives of 
250 affiliated local unions and coun- 
cils made plans for the petition 
campaign. The state federation is 
seeking a $1 contribution from each 
union member to finance the mini- 
mum wage drive. 

The initiative proposal won early 
endorsement from Goy. Orval E. 
Faubus (D). He met with State 
AFL-CIO Pres. Wayne E. Glenn 
and Exec. Sec. V. H. Williams 
and signed the first petition. 


Upholsterers Back 
L-G Key Vote List : 


Chicago—The AFL-CIO view 
that the key actions in Congress on 
the new labor law were the House 
vote approving the Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the Senate votes on the 
McClellan “bill of rights” amend- 
ment was endorsed by delegates to 
the Chicago Area Council of the 
Upholsterers at a meeting here. 

The delegates, representing 10 
locals with more than 15,000 mem- 
bers, voiced approval of the AFL- 
CIO statement that the “real test 
of friendship” of representatives 
and senators for labor was the way 
they voted on these measures, 


GREATEST NUMERICAL INCREASE in membership among the seven regional divisions of the 
Retail Clerks won special citation for RCIA Southeast Div. Shown at presentation of trophy in 
Miami Beach are: Sec.-Treas. William Maguire; Organizing Director J. T. Housewright of wiseitg 
division; Pres. James A, Suffridge; and RCIA Organization Dir. Ben Crossler. 


their prices at the time Western 
Europe looked to the United States 
for oil to replace blocked Middle 
East sources—but they deny they 
conspired to do so. 
With each of the accused com- 
panies represented by separate 
legal staffs—adding up to some 
80 defense lawyers—the proceed- 
ings are expected to drag on for 
several months. U.S. Dist. Judge 
Royce H. Savage, who is hearing 
the case without a jury, over- 
ruled two defense motions for 
immediate acquittal during the 
opening day proceedings. 
Although the possible penalty for 
conviction is comparatively small 
—a $50,000 fine for each defend- 
ant—the companies are spending 
many times that amount in fighting 


80 Company Lawyers in Court 
As Oil Anti-Trust Trial Opens 


Tulsa, Okla.—In a federal courtroom here—almost completely filled by defense attorneys—the 
Justice Dept. opened its anti-trust case against 29 giant oil companies. 

The firms—in effect the oil industry—have been indicted for having conspired to raise prices of 
crude oil and gasoline during the Suez crisis of 1956—and of actually having ae so in n January 
1957 in 43 states and the District of Columbia. 


The companies admit they raised'® 


the case. The basic issue, govern- 
ment and industry sources agree, 
is whether there is genuine com- 
petition in the multi-billion dollar 
oil industry. 

To buttress its case against the 
29 firms—including Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and four other Standard 
Oil companies, Texaco, Sinclair, 
Phillips Petroleum, Cities Service 
and other big-name companies— 
the government © has © subpoenaed 
What has been described as enough 
company records and papers to 
reach from Tulsa-.to the Suez Canal. 


Four Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation agents and three tele- 
phone company officials are 
among the-witnesses the Justice 
Dept. announced it will call early 
in the trial. The government is 


Labor Urges Stiffer 
Control of Additives 


The AFL-CIO has called for an absolute ban on the use of any 
cancer-causing substance to color food, drugs or cosmetics. 

Such a provision is contained in a 1958 law dealing with food 
additives—chemicals added to preserve, process or flavor food 
products. It has become known as the “Delaney amendment” for 


its original sponsor, Rep. James J. 
Delaney (D-N. Y.). 

AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
George D. Riley, testifying before 
the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee, strongly urged that a 
general bill on coloring additives, 
sponsored by Committee Chairman 
Oren Harris (D-Ark.), be substi- 
tuted for a bill passed by the Sen- 
ate last year: The Harris bill con- 
tains the cancer proviso; the Senate- 
passed bill does not. 

Terming the cancer clause the 
“heart” of the legislation, Riley 
urged “that no modification of 
the Delaney proviso be consid- 
ered or tolerated.” 

To industry complaints that ‘the 
cancer clause is “rigid and harsh,” 
Riley replied “it is harsh on the 
side of right and provides a defense 
against all who wittingly or other- 
wise would allow the human sys- 
tem to be subject to dire jeopardy.” 

Riley, in his testimony, praised 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and Health, Education & Welfare 
Sec. Arthur S. Flemming for “the 
forthright manner” in which the 
Food and Drug Act of 1958 has 
been administered. 

The department, which op- 
posed the Delaney amendment 


two years ago as unnecessary, 


now strongly supports its inclu- 
sion in the color additives legis- 
lation. 

While the purpose of the color- 
ing bill is to give the Food and Drug 
Administration - authority to set 
maximum tolerances for coloring 
ingredients which are found harm- 
in small quantities but could be 
harmful in large amounts, Flem- 
ming told the commiftee: 

“Our advocacy of the anti-cancer 
proviso is based. on the simple fact 
that no one knows how to set a 
safe tolerance for substances in hu- 
man foods when those substances 
are known to cause cancer when 
added to the diet of animals.” 

Citing action taken by the de- 
partment to block the Sale of con- 
taminated cranberries and poultry, 
Flemming said the principles of the 
Delaney amendment will be fol- 
lowed even if Congress should fail 
to include it in the color additives 
legislation. He strongly urged its 
inclusion, however, to give “added 
assurance to the consuming public.” 

The color additive bill also im- 
poses on industry the obligation to 
prove that additives are safe, in con- 
trast to the present requirement 
that the government must find them 


unsafe to ban their use, 


seeking to link a series of long- 
distance telephone conversations 
among the leading “oil company 
executives in December 1956 to 
the price rise. 

At the time of the Suez crisis, 
inventories of gasoline and crude 
oil were considerably higher than 
normal. The government charges 
that the Middle East oil crisis pro- 
vided an excuse for raising prices 


and challenges the industry’s claim 
that the increases were the result 
of free market activity and supply 
and demand, — 

The indictment of the 29 com- 
panies was handed down by a fed- 
eral grand jury in Alexandria, Va., 
in 1958. The case was transferred 
to Tulsa, in the heart of the na- 
tion’s biggest oil belt, at the request 
of the companies. 


Can Locals 
Analyze Pact 
At Coutknasa 


Miami Beach, Fla—Four hun- 
dred local union officers, repre- 
senting members of the Steelwork- 
ers in Continental Can Co. plants 
in 16 states and Canada, held a 
week-long meeting here to analyze 
the new three-year contract signed 
with the company in December. 

James Robb of Indianapolis, di- 
rector of USWA Dist. 30 and chair- 


man of the Steelworkers’ negotiat- ‘ 
ing team in contract negotiations 4 


with Continental, said thé meet- 


ing was designed to evaluate the | 


contract and “iron out wrinkles” 
at the plant operation level. 


Top officers of the international 7 


—including Pres. David J. Me- 
Donald, Vice Pres. Howard R. 


Hague, Sec.-Treas. I, W. Abel, and J 


Gen. Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg 


—Pparticipated in the series of meet- J 
ings with delegates from both pro- 4 
duction and maintenance locals and 4 


office and Yechnical worker locals. 
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